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Television for schools 
Plans for the School Year 1960/61 


The Educational Advisory Council has copeoves the following innovations in 
Associated-Rediffusion’s plans for school television 1960/61 : a weekly increase in 
programmes from 4 to 6, with a repeat of each; variations in the length of pro- 
grammes to suit different age-ranges and subjects; new subjects and revisions of 
Past successes. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1960 — SEPTEMBER 19th TO DECEMBER Oth 


Monday 2.45 Farming Year : 9-14 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Tuesday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Wednesday 2.45 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
3.20 Books to Enjoy About 12 
Thursday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
Friday 2.45 Books to Enjoy About 12 
3.20 Farming Year 9-14 
SPRING TERM, 1961 — JANUARY 16th TO MARCH 24th 
Monday 2.45 Farming Year 9-14 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Tuesday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Wednesday 2.45 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
3.15 English Drama 13 & over 
Thursday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
Friday 2.45 English Drama 13 & over 
3.20 Farming Year 9-14 
SUMMER TERM, 1961— APRIL 24th TO JUNE 16th 
Monday 2.45 Problems of Today 16 & over 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Tuesday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 The Story of Medicine (Science) About 14 
Wednesday 2.45 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
3.15 What Makes a Play (English Drama) 13 & over 
Thursday 2.45 The World Around Us 9-11 
3.08 Elementary French 2nd or 3rd year 
3.25 British Isles (Geography) 12-14 
Friday 2.45 What Makes a Play (English Drama) 13 & over 
3.20 Problems of Today 16 & over 


Fuller information about plans for 1960/61 may be obtained from the 
Schools Information Office:— 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888 








ADVISORY BOARD 


CHAIRMAN 
Sir Charles Morris, Vice-Chancellor, University of Leeds 
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D. G. James, Vice-Chancellor, University of Southampton 


OXFORD 
Sir Maurice Bowra, F.B.A., Warden, Wadham College 
L. C. Wilcher, Warden, Queen Elizabeth House 


SCOTLAND 
Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor, University of Glasgow 


COMMONWEALTH AND U.S.A. 
J. F. Foster, Secretary, the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
Jacques Barzun, Dean of Graduate Studies, Columbia University, New York 
Alan Pifer, Carnegie Corporation of New York 


FOUNDER 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


Editor Boris Forp, Education Secretary, Cambridge University Press. 


Editorial Communications: mss., correspondence and books for review should be 
to the Editor, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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THE MYTH OF ‘SUBJECT-MINDEDNESS’ 


A. D. C. PETERSON 
Director, the Department of Education, the University of Oxford 


On the principle of ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum’ it might now be 
thought unkind or unnecessary to subject the Crowther Report to 
any further criticism. But although the Government seem to have 
rejected the one recommendation which really demanded positive 
action, the rather negative chapters on the Sixth Form are still 
alive. They involve no public expenditure and they are important 
mainly in the sense that they endorse the present practice of speciali- 
zation by ‘sides’ and reject all proposals for radical reform. This 
endorsement—which has in its turn already been re-endorsed by 
the Headmasters’ Conference and Association—is based on a new 
educational concept, that of ‘subject-mindedness’. Such unanimity 
demands serious and respectful consideration. Those who, like 
myself, have long been sceptical about this division into sides are 
under a clear obligation to re-examine the grounds of their scep- 
ticism. But if, in the long run, one cannot see the Emperor’s clothes, 
it is a plain duty to say so. And the issue, the education of our 
ablest youth, is too important to go by default. 

Perhaps the first essential is some careful definition of terms. The 
Central Advisory Committee were specifically asked to consider the 
Sixth Form curriculum largely because this differs in England and 
Wales from that adopted in any other fully developed country. Our 
system is unique, and as Sir Geoffrey Crowther admitted, the ques- 
tion was whether we or the rest of the world were out of step. But 
it has been very commonly assumed that what is unique about the 
English system is ‘specialization’. This is not so. A superficial 
reading of the Report might indeed give that impression, but the 
word ‘specialization’ has really been used throughout this discussion 
as a sort of shorthand for ‘specialization by sides’. There is nothing 
uniquely English about a 16-18 curriculum in which the student 
specializes, in the sense of devoting more time to one or two subjects 
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than he does to others. This is made clear in paragraph 379 of the 
Report. The maximum proportion of his time that the French Lycéen 
may devote to Science and Mathematics, for instance, has varied 
over the last 50 years between 64 per cent and 71 per cent. This is 
certainly specialization. And with specialization nobody quarrels. 
What is uniquely English is the division into two or more separate 
‘sides’ which pursue a course so narrowly concentrated that there is 
virtually no serious attention paid to work outside the area of major 
specialization. The minimum time which the lycéen may give to 
science and mathematics has varied between 26 per cent and 35 per 
cent. This minimum time for the English sixth former, according to 
my calculations, varies today between 0 per cent and 7 per cent and 
the maximum between 75 per cent and 90 per cent. 

The Crowther Report has completely failed to disclose the degree 
of this one-sided specialization as practised today. It accepts the 
pattern of ‘not less than two-thirds or more than three-quarters of 
school time given to the specialist subjects’, which has been recom- 
mended by Board and Ministry of Education since, in 1909, they 
first started to deplore ‘excessive specialization’. 


Boys and girls spend up to three-quarters of their time (if private study 
in school hours is included) in their last two or three years at school 
on a range of subjects which for many of them is a little, but not much, 
wider than that on which they will spend the next three years as under- 
graduates if they go to a university. (Para. 377.) 


This is not by any means the whole picture. A questionnaire com- 
pleted last year by 245 first year undergraduates at three universities 
seemed to indicate that the average sixth former who actually 
secured a university place took three specialist subjects, to each of 
which he devoted seven class periods and between two and four 
private study periods. I would not claim statistical validity for 
figures of this kind but the total of something between 27 and 30 
periods in school is close enough to the 25 or 26 periods specified in 
the Report. In addition to these hours of work at the school, 
however, he did 20 hours (not ‘periods’) of home work, of which he 
devoted 18 to the specialist subjects. The Report admits (para. 410) 
that ‘almost all the home work’ will be required for the specialist 
subjects, but for some reason or other does not take these hours into 
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account when calculating the proportion of time given to specialist 
and non-specialist work respectively. If this is taken into account 
(and it is difficult to see any reason why it should not be), the English 
sixth former devotes approximately nine-tenths of his time either 
to science and mathematics or to literary, linguistic and social 
studies. Since the remaining tenth has to find room to accommo- 
date physical education (often three periods of games), religious 
knowledge and anything that is done in the way of music or art, 
it is not surprising that the Committee found the work done, in 
‘minority time’ largely ineffective in providing any balance. 

This criticism is not simply an attempt at rectification of statistics. 
Anyone who has had constant contact with sixth formers will know 
that in the minds of the Science Sixth, science is not just two-thirds 
to three-quarters of their school work. It is the whole purpose of their 
sixth form course. And the reverse is true for the Arts Sixth. Home 
work is just as much a part of the sixth former’s curriculum as 
anything else (it would be a poor look-out for the universities if it 
were not) and subjects which do not command a reasonable share 
of home work and, incidentally, are not examined are not to him 
serious subjects. 

It is this intense concentration on one ‘side’ or ‘other’ and not 
‘specialization’ which is the unique feature of the English sixth 
form. It deprives one-third of our ablest boys of any advanced 
mathematics and the other two-thirds of any advanced study of 
history or contact, in school, with the literature of their own 
country. It imposes on exclusive choice before the students have any 
real understanding of the disciplines involved. And it makes any 
real ‘general’ education very difficult. Other countries permit 
specialization through courses with a bias one way or another, but 
none permits this exclusivity. 

It is this one-sided specialization which the Report justifies on the 
grounds of ‘subject-mindedness’. This is educationally a very interest- 
ing and unusual approach. It means that the justification for our 
present system has been found to be not in any quality of the 
curriculum, but in a theory about the nature of the pupils’ interests. 
This is, of course, in line with modern views about ‘child-centred’ 
education; and if the analysis of the development of adolescent 
interests is correct, it may well be a justifiable attitude to adopt. 
It is important to realize, however, that this is the only justification 
put forward: and it is therefore very important to be sure that the 
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analysis is correct. If ‘subject-mindedness’ were to prove a myth, the 
Emperor would be naked indeed. 

‘Subject-mindedness,’ like ‘numeracy’, is a newly coined word. It 
would be as well to establish first exactly what it means. It occurs 
first in paragraph 333: 


If ‘subject-mindedness’, a special devotion to a particular branch of 
study, is a vice of teachers—at least it is often denounced as if it were 
a vice—it is a virtue among pupils. It is the spring from which the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge wells. It is also one mark of the 
good and keen Sixth Former. He has looked forward to being a science 
specialist, or a classic, or a historian: his mind has been set that way 
by inclination and by the main school mechanisms discussed in the 
last chapter. 


The confusion between ‘specialization’ and ‘subject-mindedness’ 
is exemplified by the last sentence of this paragraph: 


Meanwhile it will be sufficient to recognize that specialization is a 
mark of the Sixth Form, and ‘subject-mindedness’ of the Sixth Former. 


That ‘subject-mindedness’ is not merely a desire for specialization 
but for specialization within the narrow range of one field is made 
very clear in the chapter on ‘The curriculum of the Sixth Form’. 
Paragraph 387 reads: 


The first step in the argument for specialization is that able boys and 
girls are ready and eager by the time they are 16—the ablest by 15— 
to get down to the serious study of some one aspect of human know- 
ledge which, with the one-sided enthusiasm of the young, they allow 
for a time to obscure all other fields of endeavour. ‘Subject-minded- 
ness,’ as we have already noted, is one of the marks of the Sixth Form. 
It is there whether we use it or not. It is sensible to direct this great 
emotional impulse towards intellectual effort. 


Several characteristics of ‘subject-mindedness’ become clear from 
these passages: 


(a) It is not simply a desire to specialize, but a desire to specialize 
in ‘some one aspect of human knowledge’. It would not be ‘subject- 
minded’, for instance, to wish to study in depth history and physics, 
but it would be subject-minded to desire to study either alone, or 
perhaps physics and mathematics together. Indeed it is not clear 
(para. 394) that it would justify the concurrent study of French and 
history. 
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(b) It is not the product of specialization but the cause and justifi- 
cation of specialization. Its onset can be marked about the age at 
which pupils are preparing to enter the sixth form and is earlier 
among those ablest pupils who commonly enter the sixth form 
younger. It makes them wish at this stage to become, almost exclu- 
sively, scientists, classics or historians, etc. 

(c) It is a temporary phenomenon, a deep emotional impetus 
which for a time obscures all other fields of endeavour. This tem- 
porary nature is referred to again in paragraph 390 when we are 
told: 


The fourth step in the argument is that, given the right teaching, a 
boy will by the end of his schooldays begin to come out on the further 
side of ‘subject-mindedness’. 


This passage is interesting partly because it makes it clear that 
‘subject-mindedness’ is not the justification for exclusive specializa- 
tion at the university, and partly because it reads almost as if 
‘subject-mindedness’ were here regarded as a disease and not, as 
we have been told above, as a virtue. At least it seems to be a virtue 
only between the ages of 15 and 18. 

(d) It is a natural phenomenon of adolescence within this ability 
group and not the product of a system. ‘It is there whether we use 
it or not.’ 

(e) Finally the ability group in which it is found is a very narrow 
one, the top 6 per cent who are potential university entrants. Para- 
graph 447 begins: 


By Sixth Forms with a difference we mean Sixth Form courses which 
are not linked with university entrance requirements, and in which 
therefore two-thirds to three-quarters of the time need not be devoted 
to two or three Advanced Level subjects. 


It is clear that in this group, who may be ‘pupils of good intellec- 
tual ability’, ‘subject-mindedness’ either no longer operates or is less 
important, since the Council say, in paragraph 452, speaking of 
sixth form girls who intend to take up teaching: 


We should expect their curriculum normally to combine elements from 
both the science and the arts sides. 


The concept is by now, I hope, fairly clear. What evidence have 
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we that it corresponds with the facts? None is given in the report. 
The dogma is stated, but neither argument nor evidence is given in 
its support. The rest of the world may be out of step, but, apart 
from telling them so, the Report contributes nothing to the debate 
on sixth form curricula which is going on in Europe and America. 

It may be that I have fallen into the easy trap of seeing only the 
evidence which tends to confirm views already held, but all the 
evidence I can find indicates that ‘subject-mindedness’ as defined 
above is, even within this ability group, the exception rather than 
the rule. If there is evidence on the other side someone, no doubt, 
will produce it. Meanwhile I can only record the grounds for 

Is it true, then, that the ablest adolescents are ‘ready and eager’ 
to concentrate almost exclusively on ‘some one aspect of human 
knowledge’? It is difficult to see from what previous experience 
any ‘deep emotional impetus’ of this kind could legitimately arise. 
They may have passing crazes, as young people do, but when ‘O’ 
level history and ‘O’ level chemistry and even ‘O’ level Latin and 
mathematics are such very different experiences from the same 
subjects studied at ‘A’ level in the sixth form, on what grounds is 
this desire to become a ‘scientist’, ‘classic’ or ‘historian’ based? Are 
we sure that we are not taking advantage of a choice which is either 
imposed or arbitrary, and very far from a deep emotional impetus, 
to develop a subsequent ‘subject-mindedness’ through the process of 
specialization in the sixth form. For if we are, of course, the whole 
use of ‘subject-mindedness’ to justify specialization by sides falls to 
the ground. It is seen to be the product and not the cause of the 
system; and the same degree of enthusiasm could be generated from 
a course whose range of specialist subjects covered both the arts 
and the science sides as it does in the rest of Europe. There would 
be no reason why our curriculum should differ from all others. 

But perhaps the argument is not that ‘subject-mindedness’ is 
legitimately based but simply that it does develop; and that since 
it does develop it is sound educational practice to make use of it. 
Psychological research has little to say on this topic. The subject 
has been very little investigated and although what work has been 
done seems to indicate the reverse, that there is a correlation between 
high intelligence and diversity of interests, there is certainly not 
enough evidence here to discredit the concept of subject-mindedness. 
On the other hand I certainly know of none which supports it. 
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The only evidence available, therefore, is the behaviour of able 
adolescents when given a reasonably free choice and their own 
answers to questions bearing upon their attitudes. Unfortunately it 
is not at all easy to find evidence from their behaviour. In England 
and Wales they are compelled by the school mechanisms to choose 
exclusive specialization: in Europe they are equally forbidden to 
do so. It is possibly significant that in France the ablest group of 
pupils choose the Baccalauréat course which is in fact the least 
specialized, but this may simply be due to the higher prestige which 
this course enjoys. The only educational system in which there is 
really a free choice is the American and this has certainly shown 
no sign so far of ‘subject-mindedness’ operating as a natural pheno- 
menon among the ablest adolescents. The Crowther Report itself 
refers to what seems to us the ‘bizarre’ variety of subjects chosen. 
Yet here it is impossible to isolate the behaviour of the highest 
ability group among whom alone subject-mindedness is held to 
operate; and it might well be argued that social pressures have 
inhibited its operation in America just as much as an imposed 
course of general education has in Europe. 

We are driven back, therefore, on the last resort of asking the 
sixth formers themselves. They may be unreliable witnesses in many 
respects but on the question of what combinations of subjects they 
would like to study they are the experts. In an attempt to provide a 
little more factual evidence on which this discussion could proceed 
the Oxford University Department of Education sent out a question- 
naire in the Michaelmas Term 1958 addressed to those who had 
just entered the sixth forms of grammar and public schools in 
England and Wales. Later in the year it was supplemented by a 
further questionnaire addressed to pupils of the same age in the 
French lycées and German gymnasiums. 

The English questionnaire was addressed to a stratified random 
sample of grammar and public schools in England and Wales. Since 
117 out of the 140 schools invited to participate actually did so, and 
since the refusals disclosed no particular pattern, a fairly high degree 
of validity may be claimed for the results in terms of the sampling. 
The sixth formers completing questionnaires numbered 1,546 boys 
and 1,286 girls. The results do not seem to justify the assumption 
that the present choice of subjects in the sixth form corresponds to 
the ‘subject-mindedness’ of the pupils. For instance, 62 per cent of 
boys were taking science subjects only (including mathematics as a 
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science) and 18 per cent of these four science subjects. Yet in answer 
to the question: 


‘At present, the combination of subjects which most people take is 
largely determined by outside requirements such as university entrance. 
If there were no such requirements, which three of the subjects in the 
printed list (all the main “A” level options) would you choose to 
offer at “A” level?’ 


only 31 per cent, exactly half the science sixth, replied with three 
science subjects. When four subjects were allowed, 75 per cent of 
those already taking three science subjects chose to add not a fourth 
science subject, but an arts subject. 

The lack of any emotional impetus directed towards this one 
aspect of human knowledge became even clearer among the French 
and German pupils. This questionnaire was answered by 709 pupils 
from seven French and eight German schools. The sample was not 
controlled in any way and the proportion of boys to girls was much 
higher than in England, that is five to two. This would in England 
favour a bias towards science. Yet in answer to the question: 


‘If you could reduce the number of subjects taken in your final exami- 
nation to four only, what four would you choose?’ 


only 5 out of 709 chose four science and mathematics subjects. 

A ‘subject-minded’ preference for the arts side seems at first 
commoner. 29 per cent of boys and 47 per cent of girls in England 
answered the first question by naming three arts subjects, and when 
asked to add a fourth subject only 35 per cent added a science 
subject. Of the European group also 29 per cent in Germany and 
27-5 per cent in France chose a four subject course entirely from 
the arts side. But we must remember the strictness of the Council 
on the lack of genuinely subject-minded concentration on the arts 
side. Those who chose nothing but arts subjects may have been 
expressing a distaste for science, but not a genuine emotional im- 
petus towards the study of some one aspect. It is in fact probable 
that a large proportion were contemplating some such mixture of 
literary, linguistic and social studies as French, Latin, history and 
English. 

Most remarkable, perhaps, was the high proportion who, given a 
four subject course, chose a combination of arts and science 
subjects. This was 72 per cent in France, 69-1 per cent in Germany 
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and 57-5 per cent in England. When the number of subjects was 
reduced to three, the figures fell to 60 per cent in Germany, 39-9 
per cent in England and 36-9 per cent in France. But it is perhaps 
significant that the English group, the most statistically reliable, is 
the largest block of sixth formers in this country, larger than either 
those who would choose three science subjects (23-1 per cent) or 
three arts subjects (37 per cent). Yet the proportion who are actually 
doing such a combination of arts and science subjects is very small 
indeed (2-3 per cent of boys and 9-8 per cent of girls). 

No doubt considerable further enquiry needs to be made, but these 
figures as they stand give no support to the theory that ‘able boys 
and girls are ready and eager by the time they are sixteen to get 
down to the serious study of some one aspect of human knowledge’. 
Indeed they seem to be a fairly strong counter-indication. 

If on the inadequate evidence available, supplemented by many 
conversations with individuals, I were forced to give an alternative 
account of the development of ‘subject-mindedness’ in the sixth 
form I should say something like this: ‘Able boys and girls are 
ready for specialization and study in depth between the ages of 15 
and 16. They recognize that this means limiting the number of 
subjects they can study. Most of them have no very strong prefer- 
ences one way or another but would like to keep some breadth 
and variety in their course, including both arts and science subjects. 
Virtually none would choose a pure science course with no litera- 
ture, language or history, if this were not forced on them by the 
system or by economic pressures. About a quarter of them would 
prefer not to do any science.’ I would then go on to say that I did 
not consider the preferences of the pupils the sole criterion by which 
the nature of the course should be determined. ‘Subject-mindedness’, 
I believe, is a quality which develops as a result of good teaching 
and successful specialization in any subject and can and does exist 
for quite different subjects simultaneously. It is possible to be 
passionately interested in both physics and literature and it should 
be the aim of sixth form education to encourage this rather than to 
prohibit it on the grounds that it does not conform to some arti- 
ficially determined and narrowly limited ‘unity’. 

Whether this re-interpretation is accepted or not, it is my con- 
tention that the concept of ‘subject-mindedness’ as a justification for 
one-sided specialization is a myth. If it is not, let us hear some 
evidence for its existence. If it is, then we are back where we started 
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three years ago. The English curriculum is out of step; it compels 
too early a choice between arts and science; it provides no real 
general education; it starves either the moral and aesthetic or the 
logical and empirical development of our ablest adolescents; and 
no valid justification for it has been found. 

We must either seek for a different justification or face the horrid 
prospect of reform. 





THE EMPTY PRESCRIPTION IN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 


EDWARD BEST* 


THE following passage which occurs in the work of a distinguished 
educationist may be quoted as an instance of the empty prescription 
in educational theory: 


[Studies] which contribute to the spiritual life of the individual not 
only have ‘use’, but a standard of values which allows anything to 
have a greater utility is false. (abridged.) 


A sentence which is used to prescribe a certain course of action as 
to what we ought to do entails the judgment that this course of 
action is something that we can do. We cannot sincerely assent to 
an utterance which expresses a duty whilst denying that what it 
prescribes is something that we can do. If we read that we ought 
to produce ‘good men skilled in speech’, or that we ought to produce 
courageous people, we are committed to certain acts—such, for 
instance, as those described by Quintilian or Bertrand Russell. If, 
however, no acts of ours could ever make orators or courageous 
people, then their production could not be one of our duties. We 
could never decide whether the production of orators or of 
courageous people was our educational duty, unless we knew from 
Quintilian what the orator was supposed to be, or, from Russell, 
how courageous people were supposed to act. 

What, then, has the educator committed himself to bring about, 
who would give his assent to such a prescription as the ‘full and 
balanced development of persons’? As the author of this phrase is 
saying something which is supposed to be relevant to those whose 
job is to teach, it may be thought that one of the purposes of the 
book which contains such a prescription is to answer this question. 
Let us look then at Glaucon, by M. V. C. Jeffreys, the source from 
which the above phrase was drawn. 

After saying that man must ‘defend himself against society’ and 
that the ‘tension between man and society was never so acute as it 


* Edward Best was formerly enga on research on the language of educa- 
tional theory. He now teaches in a Public School. 
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is today’ and that herein is the ‘special educational urgency of the 
contemporary situation’, Professor Jeffreys tells us that the aim of 
education is ‘nothing less than a double redemption, of the indi- 
vidual and of society’. From there he goes to consider some of the 
ways in which education can bring about this desirable result, and 
he gives four such ways. It may be expected that the author is now 
prepared to give the reader some idea of what is finally expected of 
him, so that he can judge whether he is capable of bringing this 
about. It will be sufficient here to look at the first of these ways: 


We need to gain a faith by which to live—a faith . . . adequate as 
meaning and efficacious for action . . . it is enough to remind ourselves 
that no true education can escape the responsibility of communicating 
a view of life . . . of ‘indoctrinating’ . . . 


This has the form of a prescription. The educator must ‘communi- 
cate a view of life’, he must ‘indoctrinate’ the pupil with a faith that 
is ‘adequate as meaning’ and the rest. But what precisely does this 
commit the educator to do in practice? And what kind of result is 
he asked to bring about? 

The prescription in the above passage is so vague that we can 
neither agree with it nor disagree. It gives no description of what 
we are supposed to achieve as educators, and we are unable to help, 
however willing we may be. A few pages further on the author 
briefly considers some of the social characteristics of post- 
Renaissance Europe, and decides that the chief phenomenon is the 
‘depersonalization’ of life. And so another prescription follows, ‘the 
redemption of the personal’, another ‘supreme task of education’. 
We are still untold, however, what we are expected to produce as 
parents and teachers, and it is with some hope, therefore, that we 
come to the following sentence: ‘If we turn from educational theory 
to educational practice we encounter the charge of unreality often 
brought against the modern curriculum.’ With some qualifications, 
the author repeats the well-known objection to the present-day 
school curriculum, that it is unsuitable as a preparation for the 
future communal life of the pupil. The school, he says, exists as 
a separate institution from the rest of the community. 

It would be unfair to single out casual pieces of advice as though 
they were the best that Professor Jeffreys had to give, yet it must 
strike the reader as odd that all he chooses to mention are such 
commonplace directions when it comes to the point of saying what 
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should be done in real situations. He tells us that prefects in schools 
should be ‘consulted about the making or changing of school rules 
or on general questions of policy in the running of the school’. The 
schools themselves could be encouraged to make useful contribu- 
tions to the community by various manual activities. Thus, as in one 
famous school during the last war, school workshops could take on 
the job of repairing farm machinery; or, as in another kind of school, 
the boys could be persuaded to make additions to the school 
buildings by their home-made bricks; or, again, pupils could even 
make toys for public nurseries. 

We are not set insuperable tasks, of course, by any of these 
homely prescriptions. Administrators of education could encourage 
and legislators could enforce any one of the practical reforms men- 
tioned here. No headmaster would have difficulty in getting boys to 
make plowshares and toys under supervision, or in finding pupils 
to advise him in the task of running his grammar school. One could 
only appraise these methods, however, if one knew what the results 
were likely to be. Farmers, nursery superintendents, and even the 
whole community, might be delighted with what the boys would 
make for them. On the other hand, such experiments could very 
well lead to labour disputes and even grave social unrest, and this 
was not the kind of result envisaged by the author when he wrote 
the prescriptions to which we have referred. 

Educators could certainly carry out these simple pieces of advice 
found in the first part of Glaucon, provided they had a free hand 
to carry on in spite of any unwelcome consequences. But are these 
the means by which they would fulfil the prescription contained in 
the following passage?: 


The function [of men] needs to be taken up into a philosophy and so 
redeemed from being merely toil or technique. No less necessary is it 
that ideas, values, and personal qualities must become incarnate in 
activities which have their place in the life of the community. 


Are the results of those methods, which are so lightly touched 
upon, to be described as the ‘redemption of the personal’? If so, 
why must the author hide results that are supposed to be so desirable 
by words and phrases, which, in the context of this book, appear to 
be devoid of any descriptive component of meaning? 

‘Spiritual life’, which occurs in a previous quotation, may be 
criticized on similar lines. Before we can assent to any prescription 
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in which the ‘spiritual life’ of our pupils is put forward as one of 
the ends to which all educational activity ought to be directed, we 
must first decide whether we approve of those features which 
characterize ‘spiritual life’. We cannot decide this, however, unless 
we know what the author is describing (as well as commending) 
when he uses this phrase. Lord James of Rusholme tells us in An 
Essay on the Content of Education that the word ‘spiritual’ includes 
the ‘satisfaction of the highest intellectual, moral, and aesthetic 
capabilities’. Even after this explanation, however, we are still unable 
to give a plausible description of what Lord James meant by 
‘spiritual’. Perhaps he was thinking of certain dispositions which 
only an academic, moral and artistic education may be supposed 
to give. We rarely look for explicit skills in our neighbour, but we 
do look for intelligence, moral rectitude and good taste. Perhaps 
we could even call these dispositions ‘spiritual’ and say that we are 
interested in the ‘spiritual life’ of our pupils when we try to produce 
these dispositions in them. But there is no justification for this use 
in the dictionary. We are not objecting to the use of a word for 
his own purpose, but to the failure to communicate this purpose. 

The author’s obvious intention was to justify those studies whose 
usefulness is not as apparent as, say, science. Guided by the tradi- 
tional doctrines of mind and matter people have often argued that 
literary studies have a special use, namely to embellish the mind 
and to produce men whose activities depend upon the possession of 
certain mental powers. The ‘satisfaction’ of these mental powers may 
then refer to their full employment. Thus, it may be said, the school- 
master ought to bring about the development of these powers. Yet, 
again, this interpretation obviously falls short as a description of the 
‘spiritual illumination’ commended elsewhere. 

The term ‘satisfaction’ may refer to the pleasure that people 
have in reading Greek, or in behaving nobly, or in seeing fine works 
of art, this also deriving from the dualism that mental pleasures are 
of a superior kind when compared with those of the bodily activities. 
Is this ‘noble’ pleasure, then, what the author means by ‘spiritual 
life’, and is the fostering of this pleasure to be commended as one 
of the aims of education? 

We can judge a system of education only by the kind of men it 
produces, and what we are really looking for in these prescriptive 
phrases is some clue to a description of the end-product. Yet as 
soon as we start to give a feasible description of what we suspect 
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may be the author’s real aim in education, the cogency of such a 
word as ‘spiritual’ is found to be inappropriate. It is inappropriate 
because as soon as we attempt to disclose more fully what the author 
could be commending it becomes evident that the commendation 
is simply overdone. Spiritual illumination is apt enough as a phrase 
when used of the transports of the saints, but it is hardly apt when 
used merely of the effects wrought on the pupils by certain literary 
and artistic studies. The reader generally concludes that as the 
author is using a word with such acutely prescriptive overtones, he 
has simply failed to grasp the descriptive meaning of the words in 
front of him. 

It is suggested, therefore, that such terms as ‘spiritual’ are used 
in these non-religious contexts simply because of their rhetorical 
effect. The reasons we should like to convey to the reader are not 
the humdrum ones that lie on schoolmasters’ lips when the teaching 
of literature is broached, or in the dubious ones that would justify 
letting older boys take a hand in the making of school rules, but 
in the highly commendatory ones which are supposed to lie in such 
phrases as ‘spiritual development’ and ‘fellowship’. We read that in 
certain literary studies we have possibilities of ‘spiritual illumina- 
tion’ that ‘overwhelmingly justify’ their inclusion in education, and 
that the defence of these studies should be ‘explicitly’ in terms of 
their ‘unique spiritual value’. One can only assume that such com- 
mendatory words and phrases are used simply because the authors 
are not confident that a more detailed description of what they seek 
to produce in education would win general approval. We all know 
well enough how easy it is to dispose of an educational plea, once 
the hoped-for effects of a system of education have been made 
sufficiently clear. The same authors are completely down-to-earth, 
for instance, in disposing of the argument that one of the uses of a 
certain kind of literary education is to teach biological names! The 
fact is that by giving a precisely descriptive content to their own 
educational prescriptions, the more naive people whom they attack 
have exposed themselves in much the same way that a professor of 
education would, once he dropped a hint that ‘fellowship’ in educa- 
tion means consulting pupils on how we should run our schools. 

By using such empty prescriptions as ‘spiritual life’, ‘spiritual 
development’, ‘spiritual illumination’ and ‘unique spiritual value’, 
educational authors have made themselves immune from such 
attack, simply because their readers have never had a chance of 
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learning precisely what they are commending. When we say that 
a certain kind of study contributes to the ‘spiritual life’ of the 
individual, we are rarely using such expressions to give our hearer 
a reason for assenting to the adoption of this study. In most cases, 
we are using these phrases, not as part of a valid argument, but as 
a rhetorical device to bring the hearer’s demands for further reasons 
to an end, and we leave him to supply for himself any descriptive 
content he may wish to give them. 

Let us suppose that we commended a curriculum on the grounds 
that it tended to make the best kind of public servant for a new 
managerial society. Now our advice could be ineffectual in three 
ways: first, our hearer, whilst agreeing that a man of such-and-such 
qualities (i.e. those of the civil servant) would be produced by such- 
and-such a curriculum, might disapprove of this kind of person and 
reject the advice; or, secondly, whilst fully approving of the final 
product, he might be firmly convinced that the method was unable 
to bring this result about; or, finally, he might disapprove of the 
intended product and believe the method to be ineffectual as well. 

Now to answer such rebuttals we should have to go into greater 
details. If he said, for instance, that this curriculum does not produce 
men with such-and-such qualities, we should then have to draw on 
statistical evidence, and all this, of course, would take up a great 
deal of time. But if, after we had demonstrated that this curriculum 
does seem to produce such-and-such results (the problem we were 
forced to consider), the hearer still rejected our advice, we should 
then be faced with the second, even more difficult task of persuading 
him that a person with these qualities is desirable. It is thus seen 
that by being more precise as to the object of our prescription, we 
have given rise to unwelcome problems and difficulties, and the 
conclusion that we ought to educate our future administrators in a 
special way has become hedged with all kinds of restrictions. 
What was first said with assuring certainty has been whittled down 
to mere probabilities as to the method and tentative values that may 
result, as soon as we consider the actual effect of such a curriculum, 
or begin to appraise a social order in which the leaders are civil 
servants. Perhaps it is to avoid the tedium of all this that we have 
recourse to empty prescriptions. Many other examples could be 
quoted: 


.. . the development of the mind in relation to human beings, their 
needs and problems, comes by the study of the humanities: the great 
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movements of mankind, their achievements and failures, in history; 

their loftiest aspirations and deepest feelings, in literature. An educa- 

tion which does not give place to one or both of these, is dangerously 

unbalanced. (abridged slightly.) 
The word ‘dangerously’ was chosen to give an ominous hint of the 
state of affairs that would await us if we dropped the humanities 
and history from the curriculum, but the evaluative phrase 
‘dangerously unbalanced’ tells us nothing of the results that we may 
expect by using a curriculum with, say, a strong bias towards mathe- 
matics and science. The prescriptive force of many of these words 
and phrases, however, is such that to challenge their propriety is 
to put oneself outside the educational pale. One can imagine the 
moment of polite silence that would follow upon the question “What 
do you mean by “spiritual value”?’ as almost amounting to, ‘If 
you don’t know what I mean by “spiritual value” there is no point 
in our discussing the topic further. Clearly, our fundamental values 
are different.’ Yet there are few who hear these words and phrases 
being used in a non-religious context who could give a simple 
description of what exactly the author is commending. 

Why then are these descriptively empty words and phrases so 
effective as part of our vocabulary of educational theory? The 
simplest explanation is that certain classes of words survive their 
use. Some of these linguistic survivals can be accounted for through 
professional conservatism. There are many cases of obsolescent 
words being kept alive because they were part of the vocabulary of 
certain professionals for whom they were a stock-in-trade. Thus the 
words ‘substratum’ and ‘individuation’ were retained even by such 
17th century writers as John Locke, in spite of their uselessness as 
a rationale of the kind of physical phenomena that were then 
engaging men’s attention. It would be futile, however, to try to 
explain the retention of such words as ‘spiritual’ in a purely secular 
context by the same linguistic inertia. 

The words ‘substratum’ and ‘individuation’ did finally fall into 
desuetude, and, at a more humble level, such words as Brougham, 
Dundreary, and Gladstone-bag passed away with the carriages, 
whiskers, and portmanteaux which they once stood for. People do 
not use these words any longer for the simple reason that there are 
now no situations or objects to which they refer. One mentions these 
words occasionally, and novelists put them into the mouths of 
characters of another age, but nobody uses them today. The first 
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words to become obsolete in a language are descriptive words which 
no longer refer to any object or situation, and most of the words 
just given were almost purely descriptive. It is doubtful, however, 
whether, such words as ‘spiritual’ have ever been purely descriptive. 
They certainly were partly descriptive once, but they also had a 
component of meaning amounting to the imperative, that things 
complying with this description had to be chosen, or emulated, or 
brought about etc. The presence in educational theory of such a 
word as ‘spiritual’ can only be explained as the survival of a word 
whose descriptive meaning has lapsed, but whose prescriptive or 
hortative meaning has survived. 

Perhaps it can be maintained that we hold on to so many of these 
words because habits of speech have made them effective in a way 
that other words are not. Our experiences have taught us that by 
using certain words rather than others we have been generally more 
successful in getting people to do what we want them to do. It is 
well known that many of our common evaluative words were once 
part of the vocabulary of religion. Their persuasive use in this 
context can be read in any volume of printed sermons of the last 
century. Of course, none of these words would ever be used today 
with a religious sense in social intercourse, for whatever our con- 
victions may be, it would now be considered inappropriate to ask 
which of our neighbours keeps or breaks the commandments that 
form no part of the civil code. Yet even the most indifferent to 
religion still use, and use frequently, the same prescriptive words of 
our great-grandparents. 

One of the most successful uses of these words in a modern 
context has been for the more unregenerate of our political oppo- 
nents. Thus Kingsley Amis is disagreeing not with the sort of words 
used but with an evaluative judgment when he wrote in one of his 
pamphlets: ‘it is getting the emphasis wrong to denounce the pre- 
1940 intellectuals as wicked.’ Writing of the hopes of young enthu- 
siasts in the years before the last war for the overthrow of capitalism 
by force, he says: ‘The great point is that it was not only politically 
desirable, it was also a form of political salvation.’ We find these 
and similar words used to appraise people’s social behaviour. The 
word ‘gluttony’ is hardly ever used today of people who eat large 
quantities of food to gratify the pleasure of eating. It is used, how- 
ever, in evaluative judgments on eating habits which offend against 
good manners and taste. 
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It should hardly be a matter of surprise, then, that many of these 
words that formerly belonged to the vocabulary of religion should 
have found their way into the prescriptive vocabulary of education. 
Indeed, Professor Jeffreys actually draws attention to his own use 
of such words as ‘sin’, ‘redemption’, and ‘incarnation’ in an account 
which presupposes nothing but ‘normal human experiences’. The 
words, he tells us, are used not in any specifically theological sense, 
but because they are the ‘best words for their purpose’. And the pur- 
pose is plainly to prescribe. The avoidance of older words, he writes, 
and their replacement by ‘paler, more scientific-sounding ones, im- 
poverishes thought as well as expression’; the prescription that ‘man 
needs redemption . . . is weakened by the use of some other word’. 

The person who writes that ‘man needs redemption’ in a book 
addressed to educators must, we assume, be thinking first and fore- 
most of certain easily describable adjustments in a system of 
education, and his chief concern must be to persuade people to 
assist in bringing these changes about. However we interpret the 
word ‘redemption’ this much is clear: that if it is being used as part 
of a general prescription to a teacher qua teacher, he or she can 
reasonably expect some advice on what ought to be done in the 
nursery and in the school. Also, one may reasonably suppose that 
the theorist has some advice to give when he utters this prescription. 
To describe what he would commend in ‘pale and scientific 
sounding’ words would, perhaps, impoverish expression, but it is 
hard to imagine how it would impoverish ‘thought’ more than the 
words chosen. 

It may be suggested, therefore, that these and similar words are 
unsuitable, not because they are prescriptive—indeed, all educa- 
tional theory is prescriptive—but because they have long lost their 
original descriptive component of meaning, and their descriptive 
component of meaning in these educational contexts is largely con- 
cealed. Thus the teaching of certain subjects has been defended on 
the grounds that they contribute to the pupil’s ‘spiritual develop- 
ment’, that they give ‘spiritual illumination’, that they have ‘unique 
spiritual value’, and that they play an essential part in the ‘evolution 
of the human spirit’. A multitude of experiments has been defended 
in books on educational psychology by such prescriptive maxims as 
‘well-adjusted individuals’, ‘individuals as a whole’, ‘the whole man’, 
the ‘educationally acceptable and personally beneficial existence’, 
‘the well-integrated person’, and the ‘balanced curriculum’. 
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The emptiness of many of these maxims is made apparent by 
the simple device of denying the prescription. If we counter the 
prescription ‘One ought to foster spiritual illumination’ by the con- 
tradiction ‘No: one ought not to foster spiritual illumination,’ we 
have an odd effect which can only be explained by the absence of 
a descriptive component of meaning in the first sentence. One is 
accustomed to hearing such phrases as ‘spiritual illumination’ as 
part of a prescriptive language to which people are expected to give 
perfunctory assent, even if they do not act on any practical advice 
that follows. We do not pause to consider in what ‘spiritual illumina- 
tion’ may consist, but as soon as we hear these words being used 
in unfamiliar negative prescriptions we realize at once that there is 
no describable state of affairs to which the prescription may refer. 
When we hear that we ought not to foster ‘spiritual illumination’ 
our first impulse is to ask the speaker exactly what it is we are 
being forbidden to do. We are used to hearing such phrases as 
‘spiritual illumination’ as reasons, if not for a new exertion on our 
part, at least for our acquiescence in a system which the speaker 
wants to see preserved. In fact, we have grown to look upon such 
phrases as polite expletives. We very rarely pause to consider what 
‘spiritual illumination’ is, to which we are called upon to contribute 
in our réle as educators, and it is only when we hear the unusual 
contradiction and make an attempt to discover what it is we are 
supposed to avoid, that we acknowledge the original prescription 
to be barren. 


NOTE 


1 Quoted of William Temple by W. O. Lester Smith, Education in Great 
Britain, p. 17. 
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TOO FEW ACADEMIC EGGS; 
WHERE SHOULD THEY BE LAID? 


N. F. MOTT 
Master, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


THE Principal of the Manchester College of Science and Technology 
has made the case in this journal for a great expansion of university 
places, even greater than that already planned. About this expansion 
a great many questions are being asked, and one of them is, where 
is the staff to be found, without lowering standards and, in science 
at least, drying up the last trickle of teachers to the grammar schools. 
The writer is a physicist, and he believes that in physics and mathe- 
matics they can be found, but not without a radical re-examination 
of the relationship between the two duties of a university, teaching 
and research. 

The arguments for expansion are clear enough: the practice of 
other countries, the need for trained men and above all the bulging 
sixth forms full of boys and girls eager to go to a university. The 
Crowther Report has emphasized the bad effect on these sixth forms 
of a failure to provide enough university places; the scramble for 
entry will get worse, premature specialization will increase and 
everything will be sacrificed to marks at ‘A’ level. It is not clear to 
the writer that these bad effects will be avoided simply by more 
expansion, if outstanding teaching talent is spread more widely and 
the average standard is lowered; Oxford and Cambridge, with the 
advantages they can offer their teaching staff, will maintain and 
increase their pre-eminence, and the scramble to get into these 
particular universities will be intensified. A large expansion ought 
to be carried out in such a way that some other universities will 
have something comparable to offer, so that the man or woman who 
does not get a place at Oxford or Cambridge can turn elsewhere 
and find a different kind of excellence. 

In science a rapid expansion and the foundation of new univer- 
sities has particular dangers. There is a striking phrase in Bowden’s 
article about the very large research schools which have grown up 
in American universities. They have learned to accept them, he says, 
so that their undergraduates, research students and staff are at all 
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times aware of the enormous importance and excitement of research 
which is conducted on a large scale with a sense of urgency and 
with the best apparatus which money can buy. There are some 
university departments in this country where research of great im- 
portance and excitement is carried on with a sense of urgency. There 
are many others of which this cannot be said. Everyone knows the 
small department, with each member of staff working on a different 
subject and where the value of the research is the stimulus and 
interest it gives to the man concerned and to his students, but where 
the contribution to the advancement of knowledge is negligible. Will 
it be possible, as new universities are founded and more and more 
men of moderate talent join their staffs, to avoid forming many 
more of what are coming to be called these subviable research units. 
too small to be effective? 

If one asks where the scientists are who can and, indeed, do carry 
on research of importance and urgency, one turns at once to the 
government establishments. In contrast to America where so much 
government research is carried on in or associated with universities, 
here the big establishments at Malvern, Teddington, East Kilbride 
and Harwell are entirely separate. Bowden makes a plea for the use 
of these establishments for post-graduate training in research, and 
indeed it is not unknown for a Cambridge graduate to do most of 
his work for a Ph.D. at Harwell. But too great a development of this 
tendency will depress the universities; the undergraduates will not 
be brought up in an atmosphere of important research, university 
chairs will no longer be attractive to outstanding men and scientific 
leadership will pass away from the universities. If this is not what 
we desire, is not the answer to our problems that scientists at some 
of the big establishments should undertake undergraduate teaching 
themselves? Indeed, is it not alongside these establishments that 
new technical universities should be built, in which many or most 
of the government scientists would hold double-hatted appoint- 
ments? There are many advantages in this. It is generally felt that 
some teaching is a help rather than a hindrance to research, except 
in investigations of great urgency, and in this way the government 
scientist would get it. But the real reason is economic, and concerns 
the use of scarce manpower. It would undoubtedly be cheaper to 
establish a university at a place where first class facilities for 
research already exist than to build them all over again in a number 
of cathedral cities. The argument based on the proper use of scarce 
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manpower, however, seems to me even stronger. One has to ask 
how a man with a Ph.D. or the equivalent can make his best con- 
tribution to the scientific life of the community, and whether service 
in many government establishments as they now are enables him 
to make it. 

A man making a career in a university knows that he will be able 
to devote himself both to teaching and to research. This does not 
mean, however, that he will divide his time equally between the two 
throughout his career. A young man straight from his Ph.D. and 
his post-doctoral research usually wants to pursue it still further and 
to lecture to advanced students about it; the older man, often enough 
—and one could wish it happened more often—feels that he has 
made the contributions to knowledge of which he is capable and 
finds in teaching and tutorial activities his real vocation. The ancient 
universities, in which tutorial posts of dignity and influence are 
offered by the colleges, provide the ladder of promotion for such 
men; the rewards offered are similar to those who progress through 
research from lecturer to reader and professor. I am not sure that 
these two ladders exist to the same extent in the newer universities; 
perhaps they should, say as lecturer, senior lecturer, warden of a 
hostel for the man who turns to tutorial activities. 

A man who goes into industry, also, will usually divide his life 
between research and more general duties in his firm; and many, 
perhaps most, scientists choosing this career will move eventually 
from the laboratory to another field. But the two other openings for 
scientists do not allow this change of occupation; school teaching 
means teaching and little else, and government service usually means 
research for life. Of course, a government scientist can move to a uni- 
versity and sometimes does; but the lack of teaching experience in his 
career is against him, and the different pension schemes in the Scienti- 
fic Civil Service and the universities do not help. In fact, the govern- 
ment establishments which expanded greatly after the war face a 
problem as their staff grows older; with no outlets into teaching 
and few into administration they face the prospect of research from 
nine to five o’clock for everyone until the retiring age. 

If there are to be new academic eggs, there may be a case for 
York, Gloucester and so on. But why not have, also, the technical 
university of Malvern or Teddington? The secrecy of some govern- 
ment research is an obstacle; but in most D.S.I.R. establishments 
the work is not secret, and the same is true of much of the work 
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at Malvern. It will also be said that the education will be narrow; 
but it is significant that the technical universities of America and 
Germany are tending more and more to add liberal studies to their 
curricula, and this could happen here. Of course, the organizational 
difficulties are enormous; what has the U.G.C. to do with the 
D.S.I.R. or the Ministry of Aviation? But, if our university expan- 
sion is to succeed, these big questions must be considered. For the 
advantages would be enormous too; here are the big laboratories 
and here are the scientists whose lives will be half wasted if they 
do not teach. And the boy from the sixth form will see as an alterna- 
tive to the Oxbridge college of his choice the possibility of learning 
science in an atmosphere where research is on a scale that few, if 
any, universities can match. 
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THERE is nothing new about describing universities as factories. 
Emerson called Oxford a factory for Greek. Derogatory though 
the word is intended to be, there is one sense in which universities 
may properly be called factories. Partly processed material in the 
shape of boys and girls from the schools is fed into a university and 
various factory procedures and staff are used to produce graduates, 
the main factory product. The social revolution has brought about 
a vast change in the amount and character of the raw material being 
fed into an average red brick university. Even if the desired end 
product were as of old, great changes in factory staff and methods 
would be needed to deal with the raw material of our time. If we 
admit that not only has the raw material changed but that the nature 
and diversity of the desired end products have changed also, it 
would surely be surprising if no great changes were needed within 
the universities; yet many of them behave as though nothing much 
had happened. Admirable concepts appropriate to other times have 
become clichés and mumbo-jumbo. Few stop to examine vague 
statements about scholarship and values; few attempt to define the 
bounds of academic freedom and in particular to deny that it im- 
plies freedom of an academic to work himself to exhaustion or to 
lead a bone-idle life; few dare to cast doubt on the hallowed supposi- 
tion that teaching and research are inseparable, each enriching the 
other, an assumption which shelters many a life of unfruitful ease. 
Most of the pronouncements about universities of the British 
pattern come from men highly distinguished in the world of univer- 
sities, most of whom have an Oxford or Cambridge background, 
and they tend to create in their minds a non-existent body of under- 
graduates potentially as distinguished as themselves. It seems time 
that someone as undistinguished as I am in the world of universities 
wrote about undistinguished students, which most of them are. 
Consider first the changes in the student material being fed into 
the universities and the homes from which they come. Although we 
all know what we mean by cultured homes, the word culture seems 
to have acquired an unpalatable reputation, so let the words 
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‘bookish’ and ‘non-bookish’ homes suffice. We all know, too, what 
these words mean. A bookish home does not imply a home of 
wealth or great learning but it does imply an atmosphere of intelli- 
gent discussion; something beyond family matters and football pools. 
Until recently the homes from which the students came were socially 
more homogeneous than they are today and the students were less 
homogeneous in intelligence and industry. They consisted of a 
minority of exceptionally talented students from non-bookish homes 
and a majority of students, covering a large range of intelligence, 
from bookish homes. This, of course, is an over-simplification but 
it will serve. For the majority from the bookish homes, the task of 
a university was rendered easier by the knowledge that students 
from such homes were already broadly aware that there was more 
in university life than passing examinations on professional subjects. 
The talented minority from the non-bookish homes were mostly 
influenced and absorbed by the majority coming from the bookish 
homes. There is evidence that this still happens in Oxford and 
Cambridge, with which I am not competent to deal beyond the 
passing comment that the ignorance of many non-science gradu- 
ates of these universities about elementary science is scarcely 
credible. That is another story and this article is concerned with 
red brick universities of the British pattern. The majority of students 
entering these universities come increasingly from homes not tradi- 
tionally associated with what universities have to offer. Tens of 
thousands of these important young people travel daily by train, 
bus and cycle from their homes or lodgings to their universities, 
attend formal lectures and laboratory work, find their lunches at 
the end of a refectory queue or in a paper bag and go home in the 
late afternoon by the way they came. They are no longer a minority 
influenced by a bookish home majority but are numerous enough to 
be self-contained and self-sufficient. Can anyone deny that there 
have been great changes in the student material fed into the univer- 
sity factories or that a new and important task for the universities 
is to provide that intangible something given by bookish homes? 
Not only are students from non-bookish homes in greater need of 
consideration than others, but they deserve more consideration. 
There is no great virtue in seeking entry into a university if such is 
the family tradition, but to continue a life of learning into the 
twenties when school friends are paid high wages demands faith 
and courage. Were it not so, the distribution of parents’ occupations 
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among university students would correspond more nearly than it 
ier to the distribution of the occupations of the population as a 
whole. 

Now consider the end products of the universities in numbers 
and in kind. The majority of students leave their universities after 
gaining a first degree. In our complex society, based largely on team 
work, thousands of first degree men and women are needed annually 
for the ordinary work of the professions, for business houses, 
industry and local government. Large numbers will be needed for 
research organizations, engineering firms, the professions of medi- 
cine and dentistry, for teaching and for administrative work in 
government offices and elsewhere. Most of those who leave a univer- 
sity after gaining a first degree will be ordinary intelligent young 
people having no illusions that they possess first class minds. Our 
society needs and can absorb an army of such graduates every year. 
Forgetting for the moment the first class minds, inevitably a small 
minority, what is it that the army of ordinary young graduates should 
have been given by their universities? The innumerable answers 
given to this question have much in common: 

a) a knowledge of the fundamentals of their intended professions 
which, if not of great immediate use to their employers, will stand 
them in good stead as they gain experience and as conditions and 
techniques change; ability to think, talk and write clearly about 
their fields of learning; 

b) a desire to share in the fun of learning and to know that it 
is fun; some knowledge of other branches of learning, particularly 
those having a bearing on their intended professions; a life-long 
insurance against the crime of boredom and a feeling that ‘life 
piled on life were all too little’; 

c) friends with whom they have ‘tired the sun with talking and 
sent him down the sky’. 

In the mass of data about university students published by various 
bodies and by the universities themselves, I have failed to find any 
sign of a quantitative assessment of the extent to which students 
are being educated in any sense appropriate to a university. The 
cry for broadly educated graduates is loud and unceasing but there 
has been little attempt to determine the magnitude of the response. 
Had such attempts been made on an adequate scale, I would not 
have dared to offer my meagre contribution to the answer. During 
five of my years in an Australian university, I conducted a survey 
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in which I followed one group of students from entry to graduation 
or near graduation. The full results are given elsewhere.' For the 
purpose of this article, suffice it to say that, inter alia, I attempted 
to assess quantitatively the extent to which, after several years in 
the university, students in the survey appeared to be educated in 
any sense once associated with a university training. That errors 
occurred in individual cases is inevitable but to say that a statistical 
assessment of this kind is meaningless or impossible is sheer non- 
sense. Qualitatively and subconsciously, most of us assess people 
in this way every day of our lives. The survey showed a clear and 
indeed startling relationship between parental occupation and the 
educational factor. It was clear that the university was doing in 
most cases little, and for the students concerned with crammed 
professional courses practically nothing, to compensate for the 
background of the non-bookish home. It was clear that if a broad 
education is important, then students from non-bookish homes are 
getting a raw deal and I believe this to be generally true of red 
brick universities. Let any who doubt this conclusion conduct the 
experiment for themselves, preferably on a larger scale. Using the 
principle of retrospective recrimination, schools are often blamed 
for this state of affairs but I believe that the main responsibility falls 
on the universities. 

If the sole purpose of a university were to serve as a factory for 
the annual production of a large number of first degree men and 
women for the professions, there would be no great difficulty in 
deciding upon suitable processes of staffing and administration, 
though whether the decisions would be acceptable to academic 
staffs is another matter. But this is far from being the sole function 
of a university. An important minority of students must undertake 
advanced studies after taking a first degree and many must be 
trained in research methods. The small number of brilliant young 
people need a varying mixture of freedom and special care. Univer- 
sities are traditionally associated (though less so than many seem to 
think) with the advancement of knowledge, with research, and so 
provision must be made both for scholars following a lonely path 
and, in the sciences, for teams of research workers having different 
skills. Universities permit members of their staffs to serve on govern- 
ment committees and special bodies of enquiry, and provision needs 
to be made for this to be possible. Not least, universities should be 
watchdogs and custodians of what most of us mean by values, free 
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to comment on contemporary affairs without thought of politics or 
of personal gain. 

Is it to be imagined for one moment that these diverse purposes 
of a university are best served by prevailing administrative struc- 
tures or by none at all? Is it possible that the somewhat stereotyped 
methods of selecting academic staff provide effectively for the vast 


range of university purposes I have enumerated? Let these functions 
be considered separately. 


To provide large numbers of first degree men and women for the 
professions 

For their professional studies, the students of red brick univer- 
sities need great teaching which should be greatly rewarded, not 
only financially but by being accorded high academic status. Then 
comes the tug-of-war. On one side is the average red brick student 
who deems it a waste of time to wander from a track leading to his 
chosen profession. On the other side is the growing body of em- 
ployers and commentators on current affairs who want graduates 
to be broadly educated rather than to be narrow specialists. There 
are those who say that the most hopeful solution to the problem 
of providing a broad education is to build student residences and 
in other ways to encourage young people to spend hours of leisure 
time in taking the world to pieces and reshaping it. This solution, 
on which large sums of public and other funds have been spent, 
has the support of powerful voices in the affairs of British univer- 
sities; the support of men who remember that they, in their time, 
gained much thereby. But what such men do not seem to realize is 
that, to the average red brick university student, taking the world 
to pieces is not relaxation but hard work, and work which does not 
seem to lead them to their various goals. It is good that improved 
student facilities should be built for this and for future generations 
of students but there is little evidence that, for the present generation 
of students, extra-curricular life suffices to broaden professional 
education; indeed large numbers of students take no part whatever 
in such life. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, for the bulk of students 
from the non-bookish homes, professional courses should be com- 
pulsorily broadened, either by insisting that examinations should be 
taken in subjects having no apparent bearing on professional work 
or by using professional courses as centres of broadened curricula. 
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Thus an engineer might be taught about, and examined in, the social 
and political consequences of the industrial revolution. Few will 
have doubts about which of these alternatives is the more desirable. 
Compulsory lectures by philosophers and historians, having no 
apparent bearing on professional training, will seem a needless 
frustration to most red brick university students of the pure and 
applied sciences and more hatred than love of the subjects is likely 
to be engendered. If however they are taught broadly with a pro- 
fessional subject as the centre, their interest in the subject is likely 
to be stimulated and they will graduate with a better conception of 
how their profession fits into the pattern of contemporary society; 
they will be on the way to being broadly educated. The same argu- 
ment can, of course, be used for the students of the so-called 
humanities. Alas, this solution presents considerable obstacles. That 
there are university teachers capable of teaching broadly round 
their subjects is beyond doubt, but with the existing methods of 
recruiting staff it is not surprising that there are more who can not. 
Many university teachers have themselves been narrowly educated 
and are no more interested in a broad education than are their 
students. They have their little store of knowledge which is their 
touch with life. They are more likely to have been appointed by 
virtue of a few research papers in a narrow field of learning than 
because of their experience or skill in teaching, and enquiries about 
their ability to teach broadly must be rare indeed. 

What is the solution? Do we need to provide, in universities or 
elsewhere, for the training of university teachers capable of teaching 
professional subjects on broad lines? The very thought will be 
anathema to many, yet it may come to that. An alternative is to 
bring the history teacher to the science students, the science teacher 
to the students of history, and so on. If this method is attempted, 
however, another obstacle will present itself. Faculty and depart- 
mental possessiveness will raise its ugly head and theories about the 
oneness of learning will be conveniently forgotten. Nothing much 
is likely to happen in this direction without the wielding of a 
measure of real authority above the professorial level. 


Advanced courses after a first degree 

For post graduate courses, I suggest that the need is for teachers 
of two kinds. One of them is the teacher whose major interest in 
life is to keep abreast of the latest knowledge and ideas, the world 
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over, in his particular field. The other kind of teacher, employed on 
a part-time basis, would be a man of known eminence in his pro- 
fessional field; a man who is known to have done important work 
in the world outside the universities. If enough such men are avail- 
able for the latter parts of undergraduate courses, so much the 
better. As a course progresses, the need lessens for great skill and 
experience in formal teaching. 


The training of research workers 

An important part of the task of a university is the training of 
research workers, particularly in the pure and applied sciences to 
which I propose to restrict comment. Training in research methods 
will of course continue after employment in a research organization, 
but there is much to be said for giving universities time to determine 
which post-graduate students have research in their bones, so that 
employers, hungry for research workers, will not be dipping blindly 
into a lucky bag. Alas, the training of research workers in univer- 
sities leaves much to be desired. At worst, a research student can 
be a cheap handyman to a professor or other member of an academic 
staff who is pursuing, with varying enthusiasm, some piece of 
research in a narrow field. The reward for holding the hammer for 
one or two years will be a higher degree. Usually, however, research 
students are given a project of their own in a special field. Provided 
that a training in research methods is given, it matters little whether 
the results of the research, if any, are of importance. Unfortunately 
it happens all too often that the chosen project confines the student 
to the department of the university in which he has taken his first 
degree and the choice of project takes into account the assumed 
need for concrete results to be got in a specified period, such as two 
years. Thus a false idea of a research life is engendered at the 
beginning. 

I suggest that the training of research workers, like much else in 
universities, is too haphazard an affair and the sufferers are the 
students and therefore the community. There should be a separate 
department for research training in the pure and applied sciences, 
equipped with the most modern apparatus, including costly items 
such as the electron microscope and the mass spectrograph, solely 
for the purpose of teaching research students to be aware of the 
existence of and to use a wide range of equipments and techniques. 
A little departmental work on a project might be harmless but the 
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bulk of the training of research workers should be done outside the 
departments commonly found in universities. In this way a know- 
ledge of team work will be introduced and the mixing of students 
from various branches of science will be achieved. Of course, some 
professorial heads of departments will cast possessive eyes on 
valuable equipment used only for training purposes and, however 
unpalatable the words organization and authority may be in some 
university circles, there would need to be some means for preserving 
the sanctity of the equipment used for training purposes and for 
ensuring that the department for research training was staffed with 
some of the best men available. A half-way house, for which there 
is much to be said, is to make it compulsory for research students 
to spend the first of their post-graduate years in a department for 
research training and the second year with a team working on a 
serious research project, preferably in a research institute of a 
different university. During both years attendance at advanced level 
lectures should be compulsory. 


Research 

Higher degrees have been given for less important investigations 
than a study of the origin and development of the idea that teaching 
and research are inseparable and there seems room for a voice akin 
to that of Hans Anderson’s small child who said aloud, what all 
knew, that the king wore no clothes. We can all think of men, and 
many names are in my mind as I write, who are both great teachers 
and research workers of renown, but I am concerned with the 
average academic in the kind of university of which I write. I will 
confine myself to the sciences, though I suspect that the assumption 
of the inseparability of research and teaching is no more generally 
true of the humanities than it is of the sciences. Not long ago, the 
universities were in the forefront of fundamental research in the 
sciences, leaving it to others to develop and apply new ideas. This is 
no longer true. Both in civil and in military affairs, large and small 
government and industrial research establishments have come into 
being and concern themselves with fundamental research as well as 
with its applications. If the inseparability of teaching and research 
were regarded as a dictum to be acted upon at all costs, there would 
be some strange results. The large number of academic staff who 
do no research worthy of the name would be asked to resign since 
they would be incapable of good teaching. Scientists in government 
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and other research establishments would be sent as part-time 
teachers to universities, since their research work would be ineffec- 
tive unless they taught. To visualize situations of this kind is to 
make nonsense of the alleged inseparability of teaching and 
research. 

There is no mystery about why pre-eminence in fundamental 
research is passing from universities to research establishments. 
Compare for a moment the lives led by the staffs in the two spheres 
of activity. In a university, the claims of lecturing, dealing with 
individual students, examinations, departmental management, innu- 
merable committees and university politics will eat into the time 
available for research, and research cannot be done in odd hours 
and days. Add to these distractions the curse of departmentalism, 
which leads to a scattering of research funds and facilities on a 
large number of trivial researches, and the twin curse of egali- 
tarianism, which demands a distribution of research funds bearing 
little relation to skills in research, and it is no wonder that conditions 
for success in research work, such as first-class leadership, con- 
tinuity, team-work and singleness of purpose are not met. It may 
be thought that vacations should suffice for important progress to 
be made; sometimes they do, but few who have visited universities 
in many countries can have failed to note the prevalence of dust 
covers in research laboratories during vacation time. In more than 
one university which I have visited, not a single member of staff 
or research worker could be found in any laboratory during vaca- 
tion time, and I am not referring to my Australian experiences. 
Research establishments which are partly or wholly concerned with 
fundamental research are in a much happier position and can pro- 
vide for team work, continuity, a singleness of purpose and lack of 
distractions, and costly equipment is not left idle awaiting freedom 
of research workers from other duties. 

Research work is a hard taskmaster, brooking no rivals, and 
demanding the life and soul of the research worker. So also is 
teaching a hard taskmaster, demanding constant refreshment from 
the ideas and advances made in a subject the world over and calling 
for constant reflection on how best to convey knowledge and ideas 
from teacher to taught; but these taskmasters are not one and the 
same and both can rarely be served with equal faithfulness. 

Unless universities face these facts, we shall need to look chiefly 
to research establishments to extend the frontiers of scientific know- 
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ledge and it will be proper that research funds and facilities should 
go to them rather than to the universities. This need not happen. If 
within their gates, some members of university staffs take the main 
burden of teaching and other duties, whilst others, working in insti- 
tutes within the universities, are allowed the conditions of research 
available to government and other research establishments, all need 
not be lost. This again will call for a measure of authority above the 
professorial level. 

To counter the disturbing picture I have given of university 
research, it will not suffice to point to the many splendid examples 
of important and successful research work being conducted in some 
university departments and in famous laboratories and institutes 
which form part of the world of universities; nor do I need to be 
reminded that success in fundamental research can never be guaran- 
teed and that all that can be done is to provide favourable 
conditions for success. Where there is leadership by first-class minds, 
team work, continuity and adequate facilities, success will come 
from time to time. There must, however, be something like 5,000 
members of the permanent staffs of the pure and applied science 
departments of British universities alone, apart from thousands of 
assistants, demonstrators and research scholars and I hazard the 
guess that important advances made by this army within a decade 
are small in comparison with important advances made by a similar 
number of research staff in establishments outside the universities; 
establishments which do not conform to the hallowed assumption 
that teaching and research are inseparable. Dare anyone attempt a 
comparison? 


The intangibles 


Two remaining functions of universities are to uphold values in 
their various communities and to provide assistance to, for example, 
governments and industry when called upon to do so. These 
burdens will, of course, fall chiefly on the most able members of 
staff and all that can be done is to recruit as many able men as 
possible and to provide for their freedom from other duties when 
the need arises. 


The heterogeneous functions of a university I have attempted to 
describe call for a degree of flexibility and simplicity in university 
administration which I have only occasionally observed to exist. 
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Others may have been more fortunate, but my personal experience 
has been that procedures in university administration are more 
restrictive and wastefully repetitive than any that I found in my 
years in the British Civil Service. In particular, egalitarianism and 
departmentalism are largely responsible for the worst examples of 
multitudinous committees. Because more of this will be said later, 
let it suffice at the moment to note that the administration of 
academic affairs inevitably involves a lot of work by some members 
of the staff of a university and the problem is to provide that it falls 
on the shoulders of those who are best able to do it and who would 
not be more usefully engaged on other work. 

We have seen that within a university there must be staff and an 
organization which provide for the broad professional education of 
a large number of ordinary intelligent young people, coming mostly 
from homes with no university traditions. Within the same univer- 
sity, provision must be made for men capable of advanced teaching, 
men whose first thought should be to keep abreast of ideas and 
advances in their special and in cognate fields of learning; pro- 
vision, too, for the broad and intensive training of research workers 
and for fundamental research under conditions not cripplingly 
inferior to those enjoyed by research establishments. All these will 
need appropriate administrative procedures. 

Which of the professorial and other staffs in a red brick university 
are to fulfil these various functions? Are all to be concerned with 
all of them? ‘Are all apostles?’ asks St. Paul, ‘are all prophets? 
are all teachers? are all workers of miracles?’ Is every professor 
capable of the great teaching needed in the early years of student 
life? Is to keep abreast, at all costs, with the latest ideas and 
advances in his field, and to synthesize them, the primary goal of 
every professor? Is every professor able and willing to devote a 
major part of his time to the instruction of research students in a 
wide range of equipments and techniques? Is every professor likely, 
given time and facilities, to make a significant contribution to new 
knowledge? Is every professor born to administration? Have they 
not their special attributes on which they should concentrate for the 
good of their university as a whole? 

If it be accepted that professors are not equal in all respects, like 
Euclid’s triangles, who is to decide who is to do what for the good 
of all? Within a university department it is usual for its head to 
allocate duties in accordance with the needs of the department as 
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a whole. If he is wise he will hold preliminary discussions with his 
staff but thereafter his word, within reason, is law and the heavens 
do not fall if he exercises authority. Who should serve the same 
function for heads of departments? We need not contemplate a 
command to one professor to teach and he teacheth and to another 
to do research and he researcheth, but, in some way or other, the 
processes of discussion and authoritative decision are even more 
important for a university as a whole than for a single department 
where the processes are accepted as reasonable and workable. 

Although universities of the British pattern differ considerably 
in their administrative procedures, there is much that is common to 
them. In general, power is theoretically in the hands of a largely lay 
body which can do almost whatever it likes, subject to whatever 
governmental legislation exists: sometimes this legislation is absurdly 
restrictive and archaic. I think it was Sir Eric Ashby who wrote 
that the main function of this lay body is to act as a kind of customs 
control in seeing that nothing forbidden or undesirable gets through 
its net. In academic matters, however, the lay governing body is 
usually powerless and is little more than a rubber stamp for 
financially acceptable recommendations of the main academic body 
of the university. Certainly no lay governing body could be expected 
to decide the distribution of available effort among the various 
functions of a university. This is its weakness, since power without 
knowledge is dangerous if it is exercised and meaningless if it is not. 
As a sub-committee of the governing body there is usually a finance 
committee composed of lay and academic members. It is my experi- 
ence that lay members do valuable work on a finance committee 
when they use their knowledge and experience to attract funds to 
their university and to invest them wisely. Alas, the agenda of 2 
finance committee are often burdened with detail, such as requests 
for specific items of equipment of which the lay members have 
never heard. Once again, authority without knowledge is in 
evidence. 

All administrative matters, great and small, within a university 
should be subservient to its great purposes and, since these purposes 
are academic, it is obvious that the main decisions should be made 
by men who are experienced, knowledgeable and wise in academic 
matters. It is less obvious how this should be achieved. There are 
universities, and in particular I have in mind a constituent College 
of the University of London, in which the responsibility for 
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academic matters is effectively in the hands of heads of schools or 
long term deans and in which the executive head himself chooses 
members of ad hoc committees to deal with specific problems. Alas, 
there are less effective processes of administration, particularly 
when egalitarianism demands that all heads of departments, whether 
famous or obscure, towers of strength or gone to seed, shall have an 
equal voice in academic matters. It is not unusual for effective power 
to be in the hands of a body of forty, fifty, or more members of an 
academic committee and the limit of absurdity is reached when, as 
in Australia, the chairmanship of the committee is held, not by 
the vice-chancellor, but in rotation by members of staff who are not 
likely to do anything to rouse the emotions of the majority. In 
universities which suffer in this way there will usually be deans who, 
often against their inclinations, hold office fora year or two. When 
power is in the hands of a committee of forty or fifty, one of two 
things is likely to happen; either nothing very much, as is the way 
with large committees, or power will fall into the hands of a caucus 
whose members seek in university politics balm for the loss of faith 
and hope in themselves. A large body of this kind will inevitably 
contain, in addition to politicians, men who have no interest in 
administration and who would be only too glad to leave it to others 
and men recently appointed to chairs without any previous experi- 
ence of administration or indeed of teaching. If the system were 
designed to obstruct excellence it could hardly be better done, for 
the best men are often frustrated by the machinery of egalitarianism 
and the worst stay as near-passengers until retirement, sheltered by 
a mutual protection society. Is it to be imagined that a body of this 
kind will be able or willing to ensure that staff are used where they 
can best serve their university as a whole? No wonder a speaker 
at the Universities Conference in 1953 said that universities suffered 
from too much democracy and not enough scholarship. No wonder 
Sir Richard Livingstone has said that if the history of British univer- 
sities were written, its title would be ‘Drift’. 


It would be foolish to set down a blueprint for all red brick 
universities. Much will depend on how many of the staff are of 
great and accepted academic stature and on factors peculiar to 
particular universities. To call many of the existing administrative 
systems wasteful and ineffective without making remedial sugges- 
tions seems, however, to be somewhat cowardly: better that coals 
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of fire be heaped upon my head in open discussion of a kind which 
I have found all too rare. 

The following are a few thoughts on what might be done. 

a) The thousands of students coming from non-bookish homes 
should have greater consideration given to them. For them, in their 
first years in a university, the discontinuity between the routine of 
a school and the freedom of a university is too sudden and the con- 
trast between the trained school teacher and the usually untrained 
and often inexperienced university teacher is too great. The usual 
methods of staffing and organizing red brick universities are more 
appropriate to the minority of students from bookish homes and to 
later years of university life than to the first years of the bulk of 
students now going to universities. Teaching in the early years is 
of great importance and should be greatly rewarded and honoured, 
whether combined with research or not. 

b) It seems time that the universities faced facts about the attri- 
butes they wish their graduates to possess. When a man tells an 
employer that he is a graduate of a particular university, what is it 
fair that an employer should expect? Surely he should expect a 
sound training of a broad character as a foundation on which can 
be built professional competence which comes with experience, an 
ability to think, talk and write clearly on his particular and cognate 
subjects and a desire to take an intelligent interest in the world in 
which he lives. Surely this is not too much to expect. What then of 
those who graduate with no more than a mass of factual material, 
much of which is soon forgotten, and who are no more educated in 
any usual sense of the word than when they entered their univer- 
sities? If a broad education is the avowed aim of those who most 
influence the affairs of universities, why are degrees given at all to 
those who fail to achieve it? 

c) Thought might be given to whether a university should consist 
of three parts having distinct functions. Let it be said at once that 
there would be common social facilities and means for moving staff 
from one division to another. A division of functions on the follow- 
ing lines might be attempted: 

(i) An undergraduate school which would lead students gradually 
from the atmosphere of a school to that of a university. The em- 
phasis would be on highly skilled and inspiring teaching which 
would be deemed more important than research or attendance at 
committees. The professional curricula would be broad at the 
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expense of some factual material and students would be expected 
to learn how to express themselves. One method of escaping from 
the burden of factual material would be to change the examination 
system. For a first degree, numbers are too great to permit the 
continental system of oral examinations but if students were allowed 
to take half a dozen or so text books with them into an examination 
room, an examination paper could consist of searching questions 
calling for a knowledge of where to look for facts, an ability to 
relate them and to understand the fundamental principles under- 
lying them. Will any university try the experiment? It may be said 
that the cost of books needed in examinations taken by large num- 
bers of first degree students would be too great but the money 
would be better spent than in the provision of chromium-plated 
laboratories, the like of which Rutherford never knew. 

(ii) A graduate school in which students would enjoy the tradi- 
tional freedoms of a university and in which advanced teaching 
would be given in basic subjects. It is to be hoped that not every 
university would attempt advanced courses in all basic subjects and 
that post-graduate students would come from far and wide to par- 
ticular schools. The staff in a graduate school would not have fewer 
opportunities for research than is now customary in university 
departments but the need for committee work should be small. It 
would be expected that a graduate school would contain scholars 
of renown and that students would derive inspiration from intimate 
contact with them rather than from a skill in teaching which the 
men of great learning may not possess. 

(iii) A research institute in which there would be a well equipped 
department for training research workers and in which a university 
may achieve a reputation in the research field by allowing staff with 
research in their bones the conditions prevailing in research estab- 
lishments. For the pure and applied sciences, post-graduate work 
would be done in both the divisions (ii) and (iii). 

d) In any organization having a wide variety of component 
functions and staffed with men of differing skills, there must be 
some means for allocating and devolving various responsibilities, 
some means for ensuring that all who serve therein are broadly 
aware of their part in the whole and some means for insuring that 
inspired leadership spreads throughout an organization. If, as I 
believe, ideas should often be born at the bottom and work them- 
selves upwards, it is no less true that inspiration should begin at 
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the top. All this is recognized in organizations ranging from great 
industrial concerns to research establishments; from monasteries to 
art galleries. It is recognized, too, within university departments. 
Why such an elementary and effective method of administration 
should be thought to break down above the professorial level I 
have never discovered unless indeed egalitarianism and departmen- 
talism be the bulwarks of the ineffective. For me, then, it is obvious 
that between the executive head of a university and the from thirty 
to fifty professorial heads of departments, there should be a few 
men, certainly not more than ten, chosen for their wisdom and 
experience in various fields of learning and in the spheres of under- 
graduate teaching, advanced post-graduate teaching, research 
training and in fundamental research. A committee composed of 
such men, with the vice-chancellor as chairman, would be the main 
driving force of the university. Of course members of the committee 
would discuss their ideas and proposals with others but once the 
committee had decided on a course of action on an academic matter 
involving available funds, it should have power to act. Members 
of the committee would be mostly heads of schools or long-term 
deans with few teaching duties. The committee would decide the 
distribution of effort between members of the senior staff; it would 
break down wasteful departmentalism in research by fostering inter- 
departmental research work and would have power to relieve a 
member of staff from teaching for a year or two in order that he 
might concentrate on a promising line of research. The small com- 
mittee would note any who, perhaps through no fault of their own. 
had fallen by the wayside and who should be relieved of depart- 
mental leadership by some inconspicuous process of promoting 
them upstairs. Better that an inadequate head of a teaching depart- 
ment should be called a research professor and paid as a passenger 
until retirement than that, in a single department, hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of students should, over the years, suffer from 
the lack of inspired leadership. 

With an organization of this kind, heads of departments would 
be largely relieved of the burden of committee work which many 
now endure and some enjoy and they would have more time for the 
hours of reading and preparation which should precede a lecture. 
In my experience, complaints of lack of time for the preparation of 
lectures and for research are often farcical and many who complain 
the most are the first to protest if some facet of university affairs is 
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decided without their being consulted. A committee such as I have 
visualized would no doubt sometimes make mistakes in giving to 
one and taking from another. Because, however, justice sometimes 
falters, must there be none at all? 

e) A finance committee consisting of about equal numbers of 
academic and lay members would also be given authority to act. 
Its main task would be to augment and protect university funds 
and to allocate them between such major items as academic work, 
administration and maintenance. Once the committee had decided 
the amount available for the academic work of the university, it 
would be left to the academic committee to distribute the funds to 
the departments and the departments should enjoy a great measure 
of liberty in deciding how their share of the funds should be spent. 

f) Given the creation of the academic and finance committees 
with the powers described above, it should suffice for the lay 
governing body to meet not more often than quarterly. It would 
receive informative reports from the two main committees which 
would be used as a basis for discussion on how members of the 
governing body could individually and collectively best help the 
university. Most of the work of the governing body should be done 
outside the university, in the form of public relations. 

It may be said that these proposals for the administration of a 
university smack of American practices. I am not concerned with 
whether they do or not. To me they are common sense. 


* * * * * 


What goes on in universities is almost a complete mystery to 
those outside them and it is not surprising that a high-flown aura 
of romanticism should have surrounded them and that it should 
be used as a shield against criticism. Whether a business, an industry 
or a man in private professional practice rises or falls depends 
largely on the ratio of what goes out to what is put in; but this is 
one definition of efficiency, a word which can hardly be whispered 
in a university. Universities are not playgrounds for scholars. I con- 
ceive it a good thing that there should be an All Souls College in 
Oxford and I wish there were a few more throughout the world 
universities; but the great bulk of the work of universities is of vital 
importance to the everyday life of a nation and university staff have 
no prescribed right to a life of ease, such as many of them live. 
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The position is far from being hopeless. There is much talk about 
new universities in the United Kingdom and it is to be fervently 
hoped that those planning them will see through the tangle of 
mumbo-jumbo talked about academic matters and will consider 
from first principles how best universities may be organized and 
Staffed to serve their great purposes. Even where the ills of egali- 
tarianism and departmentalism are deep seated the position is far 
from being without hope of remedy. Two or three resolute men of 
great heart and mind could break the chains which bind their 
colleagues and them. Once broken it would be found that there 
are teachers glad to teach without pretence of research work; men 
with research in their bones only too glad to be relieved of teaching 
for a time and to pursue their research work with a singleness of 
purpose; many, too, who want nothing to do with administration 
or university politics and who, freed from them, can give what they 
most have to give. As for those who excel in nothing, either they 
should take more than an average share in the chores inevitable in 
university affairs or it is to be hoped that they will feel unhappy 
enough to go elsewhere. 

One thing is certain. Egalitarianism spells mediocrity and medio- 
crity spells death to a university, whether its walls be of red brick or 
of ancient and mellowed stone. 


NOTE 


1 A. P. Rowe, If the Gown Fits. Cambridge University Press, for Melbourne 
University Press, 1960. 
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SETTING MARLOWE’S PLAYS 
D. W. PREEN 


“LiTerary and spiritual excellence are separate things and the one 
may exist without the other,’ Sir Richard Livingstone affirmed in 
Education for a World Adrift. Further he says ‘. . . history and 
literature are sometimes taught, much as the Covenanters read their 
Bible, and as little distinction drawn between good and evil in them. 
We must distinguish’. The purpose of this study is, first to dis- 
tinguish Marlowe’s spiritual decadence from his literary excellence, 
and second to plead that Sir Richard’s distinction be drawn, not 
only at the teaching level, but in the choice of set books, particularly 
in Marlowe’s case. 

Plays of Marlowe are prescribed by five of the nine Examining 
Boards for A level work in 1960. The very qualities that give 
Marlowe his unique place in our literature, his fire, breadth and 
soaring quality of imagination, and the ‘mighty line’ are potent 
drugs on the sensibilities of some experts on Marlowe (Vid. Kocher): 
how much more so on the A level examinee! ‘We must distinguish,’ 
but in Marlowe it is difficult to make the vital distinctions. The 
following is an attempt to bring into sharp relief, against the back- 
ground of his own literary virtues and by comparison with ‘Our 
sane Shakespeare’, the poverty of the values embodied in Marlowe’s 
work. The chief play studied is Edward II, but the conclusions, it 
is urged, apply to Marlowe himself, as we apprehend him through 
his works. 

Looking through the Shakespearian Canon for plays to match 
with individual plays of Marlowe, we find no counterpart to 
Tamburlaine, to Faustus we have Macbeth, to The Jew of Malta, 
The Merchant of Venice, and most obvious of all to Edward II there 
is Richard II. 

Edward II is the only English history play that Marlowe wrote. 
A comparison of it with Richard II has difficulties, for we cannot 
weigh one play against the other alone, since inevitably added to 
the weight of Richard II is the whole cycle of Histories. Edward II 
is a combination of prolonged weakness and fitful strength, like its 
protagonist. Thus we may join those critics, who look about for a 
unifying concept in this play (and one may suppose that the Southern 
Board will expect their candidates in 1960 to join us also) but we 
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will not find one. Each of the important characters, when faced with 
inevitable death speaks contemptuously of this life and announces 
his confidence in a future life. Yet this theme, if it is a theme, is in 
no way fused into the fibre of the play. When Warwick says: ‘It is 
but temporal that thou canst inflict’, there is no trait in his character 
or his habitual thinking to colour this phrase with real significance. 
Similarly, when Baldock, the ambitious schemer says, ‘Make for a 
new life man’, we can only think that he is under the impression, 
there is advancement in Paradise. Mortimer’s calm and strangely 
moving farewell: 


Farewell faire Queen, weep not for Mortimer 
That scorns the world and as a traveller 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 


owes it force only to the great negation, pride. It over-tops all the 
other farewells admittedly, because the inert concept behind the 
others, e.g. ‘All live to die’, Baldock’s God, Edward’s Throne in 
Heaven, have neither a significant relationship to the rest of the 
play to bring them to life, nor that strange word music, beside which 
most of the play seems tawdry or irrelevant. Like everything else that 
is great in Marlowe, its greatness is “Per se’; it derives from nc hinter- 
land of experience, provided by the total work. Even the image is 
‘blind’: ‘unknown’ shuts the door. Do these lines, as Kocher tenta- 
tively suggests, imply, in contrast to the other farewells, atheism? 
It seems an extraordinary form of atheism which believes in a life 
after death. Does the simile mean, that like an explorer Mortimer 
is going to face unknown hazards with the adventurous mind of the 
explorer hoping for strange countries (implying that they may not 
exist)? It is a significant difference between Shakespeare and 
Marlowe, that this rather pernickety ferreting about in every line 
for meaning, while it often illuminates Shakespeare, merely disturbs 
the majestic curve of Marlowe’s line. 

A case could be argued, that these sudden farewell conversions 
are poetic variations on the theme of Edward’s developing religious 
devotion. Kocher implicitly seems to read the play in this way. He 
sees the crown scene as a struggle between devotion and love of 
worldly things. The death scene he calls ‘A noble study in the 
psychology of devotion’. This of course is nothing short of reading 
the play backwards! Indeed if one criticism were to be singled out 
as the most damaging to the play, I should say it is the failure to 
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relate the unfolding of the character of Edward to the story told. 
Be that as it may, if the crown scene is indeed a struggle between 
worldliness and devotion, the surprising fact emerges on reading 
it through, that the first mention of devotion on Edward’s part 


occurs only immediately after he has actually surrendered the crown. 
Then he says: 


Now sweete God of Heaven 
Make me despise this transitory pomp 
And sit for aye enthronised in Heaven 


Edward then, like Baldock, hopes to continue his life on earth 
above! The Death Scene, on which the case for regarding devotion 
as a unifying theme in the play now rests, seems to me best regarded 
as a study in the psychology of weakness looking for strength. Fear 
of death dominates the King. His last words are not to God, as 
Kocher implies, they are to Lightborn; ‘O spare me, or despatch 
me in a trice.’ His religion was a despairing clutch at a straw. 

If this scene has not the theme of devotion and if as I maintain, 
the whole play lacks this unity of theme, powerful though it is, it 
is nevertheless not cathartic: for catharsis requires a whole hinter- 
land of experience profoundly and absorbedly explored in complete 
suspension of disbelief to bring about the release of the emotions 
raised. The extraordinary jerks at the audience’s faith (i.e., the 
willing suspension of disbelief) by the continual flouting of the play’s 
own internal realities, prevents the crystallization of the tragic mood. 
We can only feel horror at the death of this man, but no deep releas- 
ing sorrow. Moreover catharsis, for my own part, must include 
both a sense of loss and gain. The offer of Cordelia to death, is in 
some terrible but right way a complete offer. Cordelia has the posi- 
tiveness of charity and the courage of self abnegation. She embodies, 
therefore, life-force, and life-force moves always disinterestedly 
towards engulfing death. The picture of porpoises coming into the 
shore to death in Sir Arthur Grimble’s story has in it the element of 
catharsis. 

If this conception of catharsis has in it any truth, then Edward 
seems before it only a terrified mouse; The scene is revealed as fine 
melodrama but no tragedy. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Mortimer’s end has something of the tragic, but he is not 
the hero of the play, and to make him so, would merely reveal the 
fragmentary nature of the action by another way. 
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Many critics have considered the death scene in Edward II as 
better done than that in Richard II. If the thesis I have propounded 
so far is accepted, it is clear that the Edward scene is powerful only 
in a shallow fashion. It is without those deep reverberations echoing 
back and modifying our experience of the play as a whole. If, on 
the other hand, we relate the death scene of Richard to his play, its 
power is enhanced in typically Shakespearian ways. The play is then 
seen to be about the way that Fortune works on Richard, and the 
death scene sets the seal on this. If there were no other unifying 
factors, the play would be more coherent than Edward II. There 
are of course others. Richard’s fall from fortune brings him to self 
knowledge ‘I wasted time and now doth time waste me’. Edward, on 
the other hand, never faces up to the reason for his failure. ‘How 
have I transgressed, unless it be with too much clemency?’ This is 
his only reason and couched in trite jingling phraseology. In 
Richard II, equally important as the development of Richard’s 
character, is the theme of the consequences of bad kingship and of 
deposition to the body politic. Here is a fundamental difference 
between the two men. Marlowe’s characters do not belong to the 
world about them; their decisions are taken far more often than 
Shakespeare’s, in response to an abstract ideal. The needs of others, 
the opinions of others, never deflect Tamburlaine, Barabas, Faustus, 
Edward, Gaveston, Mortimer (and Aeneas only temporarily) from 
their paths. Coriolanus is in this sense a Marlovian hero brought 
to his senses and his death by Shakespearian social demands. Each 
of Marlowe’s heroes would be a menace in the ordered state, 
the idea of which dominates the cycle of history plays. 
The image of England, as this other Eden, the ordered garden, 
announced in Richard II, recurs of course throughout the histories. 
The fact that all this is now critical cliché should not obscure from 
us its spiritual excellence. Marlowe had no such idea of paradise in 
order. In each of his plays, it is every man for himself. 

Marlowe’s obsessive theme, the rise to power and the display of 
power, by the very nature of that obsession, rules out the possibility, 
that he could discuss the responsibility that power entails. In this 
connection Marlowe’s and Shakespeare’s use of the symbol of the 
crown is illuminating. Edward calls it ‘his right’, ‘glittering’, ‘his 
content’, ‘his bliss’; goes on to say that to give it away would be ‘a 
foul crime’, but only because deposition will involve his death. 
Finally as I have already mentioned he calls it ‘This transitory 
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pomp’. Against this there are two relevant passages of Shakespeare. 
The first is the parallel deposition scene in Richard I]. The mount- 
ing religious movement in the play is given impetus by the ritual 
of his verse: 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With my own hands I give away my crown, 

With my own breath release all duty’s rite. 


The crown itself is likened to a deep well, the image fully developed, 
perhaps a little over fancifully. The point most relevant to our con- 
trast with Marlowe is that the crown contains in its depth grief. 
Similarly in Henry IV, Hal calls it ‘Polished perturbation, golden 
care’. The intricacy of Shakespeare’s conception is clear from the 
passages; it is bound up with a view of kingship embodying religious 
sanctions and responsibility (Hal talks much about the crown’s 
weight). There is grief in the crown as well as the facile attraction of 
pomp and splendour. The crown eulogy in the Discourses of Tam- 
burlaine Act II, Scene 6, shows that Marlowe’s shallow view of 
kingship is not confined to Edward II. It is an integral part of 
Marlowe’s world-presentation. 

Marlowe’s characters follow emotional mirages, Tamburlaine 
moves in a fantasy of unfettered power. Faustus pursues power to 
Hell itself. Edward too wishfulfills his megalomania in verbal magic 


This isle shall fleet upon the sea 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 


About so much of Marlowe’s poetry there is a vague colouring of 
wish-fulfilment, feverish yearning or if one prefers it, ‘over-reaching’. 
To return to Edward II once more, poetically the death of the 
fevered king, has for its climax, the death of this fantasy. Reality 
comes with Lightborn: ‘I see my tragedy written in my brows.’ 
The last gamble of the fantasy comes with ‘Know that I am a King’: 

Oh at that name I feel a Hell of grief: 
Where is my crown? 

Mephistopheles brings reality to Faustus. He is the persistent re- 
minder of the payment that must be made for the dream. Faustus, 
however, is nearer to Richard than Edward is, in that he accepts 
his guilt, 

No, Faustus curse thyself. 
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This self recognition (along with the unusual power in the verse, 
derived from the exceptionally concrete visualization—‘Bends his 
ireful browes’ and the bound in the rhythm of ‘O I’le leap up to my 
God:’ are good examples)—probably accounts for the outstanding 
quality of this death scene. 

The fantastic element is strong in most of Marlowe’s plots. In the 
middle of Edward II, the elder Mortimer disappears with no trace. 
Isabella turns to Mortimer with startling suddenness: Edward’s son 
suddenly achieves real power without any preparation of the 
audience for the change. The aside convention (the epitome of 
unreality) is plied continually. Again in The Jew of Malta, in order 
to achieve quite brilliant stage situations, the plot is wrenched clean 
away from realism, e.g. Barabas, had all his goods confiscated from 
him, but still remerges in his old opulence and not a single charac- 
ter shows the least surprise! In the last scene Barabas we must 
believe, was left in entire charge of the town; was able to construct 
his trick stage and able to plant his gunpowder barrels without being 
observed by a single Turk! Farce and dream have this element of 
incongruity in common, so Eliot’s suggestion is relevant here. In 
Tamburlaine the very people who poured in such profusion on to 
the stage, Persians, Scythians, Turks, the whole myth of the opulent 
orient belong to the glamorous ‘Hollywoodian’ dream of the 
Western World. ‘Faustus’ too, because of the disjointedness of its 
central scenes, hinges on the fantasy of conjuration. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that Faustus himself has this peculiar 
dream quality. He is an island to himself, even more than most of 
Marlowe’s characters, e.g. although evil, Faustus never attempts to 
corrupt any other human being. Again Helen is never a woman, she 
is a face or an evocation of the mood of a starlit night. In fact 
Marlowe never created in his drama a flesh and blood woman. Dido 
in her ferocity is his nearest approach to womanhood. Even here, 
in the denouement, her love becomes all wish-fulfilment: signifi- 
cantly her sister is forced to beg her, 


Ah, sister leave these idle fantasies, 
Sweet sister, cease. Remember who you are. 


Shakespeare rarely forsakes fantasy entirely, but fantasy is used as 
a means of commenting on life. The Merchant of Venice is apposite 
here. There is plenty of fantasy in it: the fairy tale story of the three 
caskets; the disguising of Portia and Nerissa; the defeating of 
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Shylock, and finally the unpunished theft of Shylock’s money by 
Jessica and Lorenzo. Shylock himself has something of Barabas’ 
obsession with power and his hatred of Christians. Like many such 
Marlovian characters in Shakespeare he is laughed at for his pains. 
For balance against Shylock and the world of commerce which is 
Venice, there is Portia and the world of the right use of riches which 
is the musical and gay Belmont. (Vide Fermor.) Marlowe’s plays 
have no charity and no humour. He has given us nowhere a home, 
where people live and laugh as Shakespeare has in Belmont. He 
takes us to Hells or Old Testament Heavens of inordinate power, 
which have no place on earth but range about his imagination like 
Mephistopheles. 








UNIVERSITY EXPANSION AND STUDENT LIFE 
DORIS THODAY 


‘The whole problem of living accommodation at universities needs to 
be re-examined in the light of actual conditions in modern universities, 
by people less under the spell of the Oxbridge dream . . . the obsession 
with the Hall principle is a fruitful cause of waste . . .”! 

‘Even as sleeping “quarters” are not Halls of Residence receiving too 

much emphasis?” 
THESE two statements represent recent opinions of some left-wing 
writers upon modern university development and expansion. They 
question the existing policy of increasing the number of halls of 
residence in British universities, and make certain alternative sug- 
gestions, such as the incorporation of study-bedrooms or flats into 
teaching buildings, the building of blocks of flats on the campus, 
increasing hostel type lodgings, etc. 

Their main argument against residential halls is economic. The 
provision of halls is admittedly costly but though this is a real 
disadvantage, it is one that can with little difficulty be assessed and 
compared with the costs of other demands on the expansion pro- 
gramme. The difficulties do not lie in making economic comparisons 
but in comparing the relatively intangible effects upon the student 
and upon society of alternative types of development. 

Such comparisons can hardly be made in the absence of relevant 
facts, but unfortunately, even today, while there is a wealth of 
opinion and individual experience to draw on, there is very little 
objective information about the advantages and disadvantages of 
halls of residence and their effects upon students. 

We have some such information from an enquiry carried out in 
the University of Birmingham in 1951-52.> The investigation there 
indicated that students in the halls of residence led a more active 
university life than the rest, and also mixed more with students of 
other disciplines. When students of different disciplines live together 
in the way that halls make possible they are forced to meet and are 
provided with the necessary time together to get to know each other 
and for casual social gatherings. In Birmingham this was the main 
factor promoting inter-faculty friendships. It was evident, however, 
that it was not enough to ‘be in hall’ but that the closest proximity in 
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living was an essential pre-requisite to such friendships, for the 
students in the halls made their friends among those living in the 
same room, landing, corridor or staircase. 

Once made, such friendships were often continued for the re- 
mainder of the students’ time in the University, even if they moved 
to different parts of hall or out of hall to lodgings. Shared lodgings 
with other students had similar, though less marked effects. Whether 
the lodgings were good or bad in other respects, students who shared 
lodgings had some of the benefits that those in hall had. They were 
able to meet students of different subjects, if there were such in the 
lodgings, and to keep up continuity of contact and share university 
or other activities with them. 

Mr. Moodie, in his Fabian pamphlet, suggests that ‘the essential 
point may well be one of proximity to the university rather than 
actual residence “on campus” ’,? and that the smallness of the town 
and hence proximity of students’ lodgings to each other and to the 
university may be as important as residence. This feature is a not- 
able addition to the collegiate system of the older universities and 
it is certain that it is important to university life in such places, 
though we do not know how important or where precisely the im- 
portance lies in the co-ordination of university life. How, for 
instance, does university life in a small town like Bangor compare 
with that of a collegiate university in a small town or of a university 
in a large industrial town? 

The Birmingham findings would suggest, however, that such 
proximity is not very likely to be an important factor promoting the 
initiation of friendships, but rather that it would facilitate the con- 
tinuity of friendships already made, by making it easier to spend 
more time with student acquaintances. It would be difficult. though 
probably not impossible, to disentangle these effects of residence 
and proximity at different types of university. But it does seem 
doubtful whether students are likely to make friends with each other 
simply because their lodgings are nearby. This enquiry showed that 
unless students of different disciplines were forced into continuous 
contact with each other by living nearby within the same building, 
there generally had to be some other cause of friendship or acquaint- 
anceship, such as active membership of the same student society. 
Few students who had no active interest in Union societies made 
friends through casual attendance at the Union; it was not enough 
to see other students around or to eat in the same refectories. The 
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friends of these ‘inactive’ students were most usually found amongst 
those who were doing the same course in the same year. The 
few acquaintances they had outside their own departments generally 
originated from school. 

It would be unfortunate if the fact that a large proportion of 
university students do not take part in corporate university activities 
were overlooked. It is common knowledge that in any community 
only a comparatively small proportion of the population take an 
active part or interest in the organization of the community or its 
associations (clubs, societies). Similarly in a university community, 
the number who run the students’ Union affairs or are active in 
societies is comparatively small, a fact that is reflected in students’ 
newspapers, which periodically deplore ‘apathy’ amongst the student 
body. In Birmingham 42 per cent of the men students interviewed 
belonged to no societies other than their departmental societies, 
membership of which was more or less automatic, and by no means 
all of the other 58 per cent were active in their societies. It is this 
section of the University that needs to be remembered in any dis- 
cussion of extra-curricular facilities, for it is they who most need 
encouragement to take more part in university life. What can the 
university offer, different from anything they could experience out- 
side, to those who do not like society activities (and there is no 
absolute reason why they should) or feel they have no time for them? 

Living in lodgings or ‘flats on the campus’ will give students in 
some measure the ‘social and intellectual contact of student with 
student” which is generally agreed to be an important part of the 
educational process. But for these ‘inactive’ students residence in a 
hall provides something more. In addition to providing greater 
opportunities to make friends (students in hall had more friends 
than those living in lodgings or at home), it encourages or goads 
some into new interests and activities that might never occur to 
them if they were left to themselves. It permits them to take part, 
if able and willing, in activities in hall that they would be unable 
to do in the university. They may, for example, get into a hall team 
for games, though not good enough to get into a university team. 
(This is one argument for providing games facilities for halls as well 
as for the university as a whole.) Or they may join in hall social 
activities though not the kind to make the effort to join a university 
society. Even though a student may not be a ‘society type’, he will 
be impelled to take some part, however small, in the corporate life 
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of a hall for he can hardly avoid it. A block of flats or lodging can 
not easily give rise to or provide the facilities for the same spon- 
taneous kind of corporate activity. 

There is, further, a more general advantage of halls, which we 
must consider. Halls vary, we know. Obviously they have disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages; some may be too large, have excessive 
rules and regulations, unsatisfactory wardens, lack suitable senior 
members in residence, etc., etc., but however the hall may fall short 
of what we regard as ideal, each still has one feature of importance 
which necessarily arises from the size of the contemporary university. 
It is a corporate body smaller than the university to which a student 
can feel he belongs. The size of universities today is not conducive 
to a feeling of belongingness. Students outside halls, in lodging or 
at home, go to the university but they do not belong to it. If they 
belong to anything it is to a department. Is it a good idea to per- 
petuate this feeling as universities grow even larger and the outcry 
against specialization gets louder? 

That there is a desire to belong to something, for whatever the 
reasons, is very evident in modern society. We may take two extreme 
examples. First, of New York teenagers: ‘Some youngsters do poorly 
at school and know they have little chance of getting a decent job. 
But they want to “belong”, they want to “be somebody”, they want 
a status they have not got. So they join gangs.” Second, of non- 
Fellows in Cambridge: ‘The reason is, in the last resort, psychologi- 
cal. All non-Fellows know those embarrassing conversations with 
strangers which begin: “What college do you belong to?” There are 
many possible answers to this question, but none that do not make 
one party to the conversation or the other feel uncomfortable; the 
non-Fellow does not belong.”* 

While it is difficult in an unplanned society to deal with this prob- 
lem of the individual, it is possible for universities to do something 
to help the individuals under their own aegis. They do, after all, 
have some say in the direction of their own growth and development. 
The ‘actual conditions in modern universities’! are much affected by 
their increasing size. The problem is not only how best to provide 
the essentials of a university education for more students but also 
to decide what at least some of these essentials are and what the 
most suitable conditions for acquiring them are. The provision of 
a community small enough to ‘belong to’ would seem to be one of 
the essential conditions. 
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The Socialist Commentary group suggest that my data gave evi- 
dence that ‘the hall of residence provided an approximation to’ 
conditions at Oxford and Cambridge ‘for students at the modern 
universities . . .”' This inference I did not make, and do not con- 
sider justifiable. More important, it is not relevant to assessment 
of the merit of halls. Residence in a hall provided something addi- 
tional to academic instruction for the students that was not available 
to those outside halls. Those outside the halls envied those who were 
in. It is obvious to anyone that there is more to residential life in 
Oxford and Cambridge than simply living in College, although we 
know nothing precise about the comparative effects of the different 
aspects of College life. Life in hall in Birmingham may have pro- 
vided only the bare bones of residence compared with the elaborate 
system at the older universities. Yet it clearly showed its advantages 
to these students. Whether conditions were anything like Oxbridge 
or not is less important (if important at all) than the fact that to 
these Redbrick students residence in hall was a significant addition 
to their university life. A comparison with Oxford and Cambridge 
just diverts attention from the value of this amenity, in the form in 
which it exists in Redbrick. The ‘Oxbridge dream’ is beside the 
point. 

It is true that this concept of residence for civic universities can 
be traced back to Oxbridge influence in the early years of these uni- 
versities. This is inevitable. When the Government started to make 
grants to the universities the men chosen to inspect them were 
Oxford and Cambridge officers whose reports naturally reflected a 
comparison between the ancient foundations and the new. Later, in 
1921, the first report of the newly constituted University Grants 
Committee, which was bound to have Oxford and Cambridge mem- 
bers, contained such remarks as ‘In our conversations with the 
students of English and Welsh Universities, opinion was unanimous 
in favour of increased residential accommodation . . . But does 
this influence really matter? After all, had their recommendations, 
which were reiterated in following reports, been more fully imple- 
mented, the Oxbridge dream might now have had some reality. If 
we repudiate the value of halls of residence now, we may give future 
generations of students similar cause to regret the policy of the past. 

The Socialist Commentary group say ‘Views on the merits of 
Halls could, of course, be dismissed as matters of opinion.’ Their 
doubt ‘whether what is achieved is worth the extra cost’ is a matter 
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of opinion and will remain so until there has been much more 
systematic study of our universities, ancient and modern, and their 
students. Unfortunately opinions are all too often treated as facts 
and used to change policies, while at the same time they obscure 
the need to secure the facts. The Socialist Commentary group and 
Dr. Moodie raise many important questions. But where would a 
Royal Commission find enough facts with which to answer them? 
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Since this paper was written Miss A. Eden has published a report on 


students in Newcastle and Liverpool (‘Social Life in a Provincial Univer- 
sity.’ British Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, No. 4, Dec. 1959). Where her 
results concern similar topics they are in substantial agreement with 
those published for Birmingham. 
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As the Crowther Report has re-emphasized, the growing demand 
for university education has created for the universities problems in 
selecting students which did not formerly exist. These problems 
have naturally been the concern of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals. For example the proposals of their 
Ad Hoc Committee to bring the admission procedures of the univer- 
sities more into line have been widely implemented. Some of the 
recent annual conferences of the universities have discussed the 
problems. Even outside academic circles the fierceness of competi- 
tion for university places (on which, it must be interpolated, there 
is no up-to-date detailed evidence) has become a frequent topic for 
comment. However, one of the consequences of the competition— 
an inflationary effect complicating the process of selection—is likely 
to remain of concern only to academics. If the universities cannot 
themselves think of ways of mitigating the nuisance they must 
suffer it. 

The much canvassed suggestion of a central institution to deal 
with the nuisance is again raised here. The example of the clearing- 
house for applicants to Teachers’ Training Colleges (often too glibly 
cited to university people) is perhaps responsible for the objections 
that a similar central body for the universities must in practice 
participate in the selection of students (and be mischievous) or that, 
if it did not, it would be useless. Neither objection is sound. The 
institution could expedite rather than conflict with customary pro- 
cedures. In particular it is the interview as an aid to selection which 
it could most help to strengthen. 

The experience last year of my own (Economics) department at 
Southampton University exemplifies the particular problem in- 
volved. It is a typical experience though it is possible—but on the 
partial evidence available, unlikely—that (some of?) the provincial 
universities have been affected with peculiar severity. For the session 
beginning last October the department had about 40 places; for 
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these places there were nearly 500 applicants. As is now generally 
appreciated, this striking disproportion between places and appli- 
cants is largely a consequence of aspiring students applying to 
numerous universities. How many on the average is not known; 
five years ago the number, excluding applications to Oxford and 
Cambridge, was 2-3. It has pretty certainly risen since. Our candi- 
dates seem commonly to apply to 4-6 universities. One candidate 
made it a round dozen. Multiple applications to this intense degree 
is a crucial fact which now confronts universities in selecting 
students. 

The possibility that they may not secure entry into a preferred 
much sought-after university (or university department) constitutes 
a long-standing incentive for candidates for places to apply to one, 
perhaps two, other universities. Furthermore different university 
departments weight differently the various criteria of selection 
(academic record, personality, etc.) and a candidate turned away by 
one department may be accepted by another. But the present multi- 
plicity of applications goes beyond what can be so explained or 
justified. The reasons are plain. From sheer lack of accommodation 
the universities have for some years been hard-pressed (some would 
unhesitatingly say have not been able) to fit in all young people who 
may fairly be regarded—at least in the light of standards acceptable 
not so long ago—as adequately qualified. Certainly some broadly 
satisfactory candidates fail to gain entry into any of the several 
universities to which they have applied. Obviously most candidates 
will do their best to ensure that they are not amongst those left on 
the shelf; their incentive to multiply applications is stimulated. 
Moreover, since even the now contemplated expansion of the univer- 
sities to something like 170,000 students by the early 1970's (if it 
proves acceptable) seems unlikely to do more than keep pace with 
the growing demand for university places, the selection of students 
will, unless present admission procedures are changed, probably 
remain bedevilled by multiple applications. This is an unhappy 
prospect for all universities but it could be especially so for the new 
at-first-small universities which it is accepted policy to create; they 
may receive a disproportionate number of applications from candi- 
dates just ‘adding another one to the list to be sure’. 

Admittedly this is a speculative conclusion. In the words of the 
Crowther Report, ‘It is true that the increase in the number of 
university places is a matter of policy, whereas the increase in the 
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number of 17 year-olds in schools is only a probability’ . . . and 
moreover . . . ‘the number wanting to go to the university may not 
increase in the same proportion’ as the number in Sixth Forms. For 
this reason some may be disposed to do nothing about the problem 
of multiple applications. They will argue that the number of univer- 
sity places is likely to be brought more into line with the demand 
for them and so each candidate, then more confident of securing a 
place, will reduce his applications to a ‘reasonable’ number. After 
all it is a worry and an expense to fill in one application form after 
another. This argument’s optimistic assessment of the probabilities 
invites criticism. The number of applications candidates will hit 
upon is unlikely at one and the same time to achieve the fullest use 
of university places and the most clear-sighted procedure in selec- 
tion. Nor is the government likely to finance the creation of univer- 
sity places markedly to exceed the number of potential students. 
(‘Surplus capacity’, if it develops at all, will do so only if the demand 
for places contracts after a prior expansion.) In addition candidates 
prone to multiply applications may be more common in future. 
Young people whose abilities are distinctly average and whose home 
backgrounds are non-academic are probably predisposed both to 
doubt their chances of securing a university place and to multiply 
applications in an attempt to secure one. The extension of university 
education will bring as candidates for places—the process is already 
under way—greatly increased numbers of just such young people. 
Furthermore a total of university places in excess of demand is 
consistent with the opposite state of affairs at a considerable number 
of universities. An increase in this number is a likely consequence 
of an extension of university education and the foundation of new 
universities. Nor need the number be identically composed from 
period to period: universities will differ in their rates of expansion, 
and subjects in their popularity. In such circumstances it may still 
seem to most candidates difficult to secure a place and a marked 
multiplicity of applications may persist. If these points are valid the 
problem of multiple applications is sufficiently chronic to warrant 
considering ways of palliating it. 

The statement of their university of first choice for which candi- 
dates are now normally asked is of limited value. Universities (again 
almost certainly the smaller ones) do not fill their places solely with 
candidates who put them first. Some candidates who just fail to 
secure entry into the most sought-after universities are preferable 
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as students to some ‘first choice’ candidates. Furthermore some 
‘first choice’ candidates are really indifferent between a number of 
universities, some change their minds (for good and bad reasons), 
and some are simply dressing their applications attractively (as 
they suppose) for the universities to which they are submitting. 
A candidate in any of these categories may, in the late summer after 
his Advanced Level examination results are known, fail to accept 
a firm offer of a place from the university of his ‘first choice’. The 
huge number of applications means it is a major task, which a 
university department (particularly a small one) can be excused for 
not contemplating (especially as it is a task with prospects of only 
partial success) to find out which candidates are genuinely interested 
in securing a place in it either as a first or well-considered subse- 
quent choice. The perceptiveness of selection is reduced; increasing 
use is made of the single, general, easily applicable criterion—Ad- 
vanced Level results. 

Can multiple applications be reduced? After all, for the candi- 
dates themselves they are mostly a waste of time. University 
departments may differ in their criteria of selection and in the 
minimum standards they demand, but the differences are sufficiently 
small to say that when three or four universities of varying sizes 
reject a particular candidate it means, in the vast majority of cases, 
that he is, on his record, unsuitable for university work. Could not 
an appeal, based on this fact, be made to candidates (and their 
headmasters and headmistresses) voluntarily to limit their applica- 
tions to three or four? There are fatal snags in this approach. 
The first lies in that saving phrase ‘in the vast majority of cases’. 
Account must be taken of the possibility that more or less satis- 
factorily qualified candidates may fail to secure a place even when 
the universities to which they apply exceed three (or more) in 
number. Secondly even when the total demand for university places 
exceeds the supply, the distribution of candidates’ applications, 
preferences and results can be such as to leave one department with 
a few places unfilled whilst the corresponding department at 
another university has regretfully turned away a few candidates of 
satisfactory calibre. Multiple applications are a nuisance to univer- 
sities and to a great extent a waste of candidates’ time, but in these 
circumstances entirely understandable and, what is more, up to a 
point, proper. An appeal for their diminution unaccompanied by 
proposals to tackle their basic cause may not only prove futile— 
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number of 17 year-olds in schools is only a probability’ . . . and 
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as students to some ‘first choice’ candidates. Furthermore some 
‘first choice’ candidates are really indifferent between a number of 
universities, some change their minds (for good and bad reasons), 
and some are simply dressing their applications attractively (as 
they suppose) for the universities to which they are submitting. 
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his Advanced Level examination results are known, fail to accept 
a firm offer of a place from the university of his ‘first choice’. The 
huge number of applications means it is a major task, which a 
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not contemplating (especially as it is a task with prospects of only 
partial success) to find out which candidates are genuinely interested 
in securing a place in it either as a first or well-considered subse- 
quent choice. The perceptiveness of selection is reduced; increasing 
use is made of the single, general, easily applicable criterion—Ad- 
vanced Level results. 

Can multiple applications be reduced? After all, for the candi- 
dates themselves they are mostly a waste of time. University 
departments may differ in their criteria of selection and in the 
minimum standards they demand, but the differences are sufficiently 
small to say that when three or four universities of varying sizes 
reject a particular candidate it means, in the vast majority of cases, 
that he is, on his record, unsuitable for university work. Could not 
an appeal, based on this fact, be made to candidates (and their 
headmasters and headmistresses) voluntarily to limit their applica- 
tions to three or four? There are fatal snags in this approach. 
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the universities to which they apply exceed three (or more) in 
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exceeds the supply, the distribution of candidates’ applications, 
preferences and results can be such as to leave one department with 
a few places unfilled whilst the corresponding department at 
another university has regretfully turned away a few candidates of 
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sities and to a great extent a waste of candidates’ time, but in these 
circumstances entirely understandable and, what is more, up to a 
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like so many appeals against the self-interest of those to whom they 
are addressed—but may fairly be regarded as wrong. If the univer- 
sities cannot mitigate a nuisance which troubles them, except at 
the possible (if hidden) cost of excluding some satisfactorily quali- 
fied candidates, many would say they ought to suffer the nuisance 
in silence. 

Whilst, as with any proposal, the final detailed balance of gains 
and losses in money and efficacy are crucial, it seems, in principle, 
possible to take the edge off the nuisance of multiple applications 
and at the same time ensure that satisfactorily qualified candidates 
secure university entrance to the limits of the available places. 

At the initiative of Professor Wright Baker of Manchester, the 
Universities’ Engineering Faculties (with the exception of those of 
Oxford and Cambridge) have in the last two years run a scheme 
whereby fairly satisfactory candidates, who are turned down (after 
their Advanced Level results are announced) by the engineering 
departments to which they have applied, are told of the existence 
of unfilled places in the appropriate departments of other univer- 
sities. Such a scheme will—as its existence becomes widely known— 
probably diminish the incentive of aspiring engineers to multiply 
applications excessively. 

A proposal for a ‘Central Office’ performing the same service for 
all departments is obviously worth consideration. Piecemeal volun- 
tary efforts like Professor Wright Baker’s could perhaps accomplish 
what is needed, but a comprehensive scheme with assured admini- 
strative continuity seems desirable and it would incidentally yield year 
by year fairly accurate data on the number and type of satisfactorily 
qualified candidates failing to secure university places. This would be 
valuable information for those concerned with university policy. 

A ‘Central Office’ would gain further justification if, serving also 
as a ‘post office’ for candidates’ applications, it could be the means 
of directly reducing their multiplicity and at the same time of 
expediting the selection of students. All candidates for university 
places could in the first place be required to forward their applica- 
tions (preferably, but not necessarily, standardized) to the ‘Central 
Office’, listing (on each application) their order of preference for 
the universities, to the number of 3 or 4 (the figure would always 
be adjustable in the light of current experience) which they had 
chosen and to which, after a clerical check and the compilation of a 
brief record card, the ‘office’ would forward their applications. This 
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restriction on the number of their applications would, one may 
reasonably hope, be little resented by candidates since they would 
be assured that in September the ‘Central Office’ would inform them 
of unfilled places if their records, in the standard attained or perhaps 
in the opinion of any one of the universities to which they had 
applied, warranted it. Naturally the restriction is only on the number 
of applications in any one year; as now, applications could be 
submitted in any number of subsequent years. 

This system would not only reduce, or at least restrict, multiple 
applications, it would ensure that each university department knew 
for practical purposes genuinely how it stood in the preferences of 
each candidate, though strength of preference would as now be 
concealed. Candidates who were really indifferent between several 
universities would be forced to choose. But this would be no bad 
thing; they would probably put first the university to which they 
thought they would most probably secure entry. Provision (at a fee 
and limited to a single occasion?) could be made to allow candi- 
dates a change of mind in the light of information derived from 
university interviews, etc. Firm knowledge of candidates’ preferences 
would enable a department to give whatever consideration it held 
to be adequate for selection to candidates who put it first. Where 
experience showed it normally included them in substantial numbers 
amongst its entrants, it could perhaps also give the same considera- 
tion to candidates who listed it second. 

On receipt of his application a university department can take a 
number of decisions on a candidate; for example, it can reject him, 
place him amongst candidates to be considered when Advanced 
Level results are out, make him a firm offer of a place or an offer 
provisional on his fulfilling certain requirements in his forthcoming 
(usually Advanced Level) examinations, etc. With the further 
co-operation of the universities the ‘Central Office’ could function 
as the channel through which, in good time before the Advanced 
Level results at the end of August, every university could learn how 
each of its own candidates stood with the other universities to 
which he had applied. With such knowledge, for example, no 
university of second or subsequent preference would, after the 
Advanced Level results are out, offer a place—as now without such 
knowledge it must often do—to a candidate who had fulfilled its 
conditions but whose Advanced Level results had also fulfilled the 
conditions stipulated by the university of first preference. 
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It is true that even now candidates for places could be requested 
to forward, to each of the other universities to which they have 
applied, the decisions of any one university on their application. 
People who expect a full and accurate response to such a request, 
unless they are prepared to impose undesirable penalties for default, 
are optimists indeed. Nor ought further obligations to be imposed 
on young people anxiously facing crucial examinations. It is also 
true that the information, provided by the ‘Central Office’, on the 
other universities to which their candidates had applied, would 
enable each university to forward to the other universities its de- 
cisions on applications without any further reference to the ‘Central 
Office’. The ‘Office’ would, however, be a suitable point for collating 
the data and its general use would obviously recommend itself. 

Might not the assurance that they would in mid or late September 
be informed of unfilled places at other universities give candidates 
an incentive to use their limited applications for seeking entry 
into only the most popular university departments? It must be 
conceded this is a possible reaction but for more than a small 
proportion of candidates it seems unlikely. It would be too risky. 
(Rules could, of course, be thought up to preclude it altogether, 
but it is precisely such rules that it is desirable to avoid.) All univer- 
sities would give precedence to candidates who had actually applied 
to them irrespective of where they stood in the candidates’ 
preferences. The filling of places by other candidates just before a 
new session is due to begin would normally be so hurried and untidy 
a process that university departments would be likely to resort to 
it only to the minimum possible extent. Thus not to apply to univer- 
sities of various sizes within the range of his expectations (the most 
common practice now) might mean a deserving candidate’s missing 
a place altogether or finding himself presented with a last minute 
opportunity of securing one at a university earlier regarded as 
undesirable. 

The functions of the ‘Central Office’ must be conceived as clerical 
and statistical only. To extend them to the actual process of selec- 
tion, into deciding which candidates are to go to what university, 
would create problems where none now exist and be hotly resisted. 
The designation ‘Clearing House’, otherwise perhaps more suitable 
than ‘Central Office’, has for this reason been avoided here; it 
conveys to some university people an organization actively partici- 
pating in selection. Except for the information regularly to be sent 
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to and received from the ‘Central Office’ and the receipt therefrom 
of all candidates’ applications, each university could deal—accord- 
ing to its own criteria—with its candidates as now. For example, 
it would be perfectly open to a university department, at least before 
the Advanced Level results in August, to make a firm offer of a 
place to a candidate who had placed it (say) third in his preferences 
—giving him time, as is, in fairness, the rule now to hear from 
his preferred universities before insisting on an answer. 

A Central Office for applications would not be cheap to run but 
a small fee of 5s. to 10s. from each candidate would probably 
more than cover its current expenditure so in the long-run the 
institution should be self-financing. It would surely be a convenience 
for candidates and headmasters. Heads, for example, could be 
spared the preparation and posting of more than one report on any 
of their candidates. A report could be passed through the Office 
where photostatic copies—for the universities of a candidate’s 
second and subsequent choice—could be prepared and sent off. 

The restricted initial functions of a ‘Central Office’ could con- 
ceivably be mischievously (as well as valuably) extended later, and 
some will oppose its promotion on this ground. In itself this attitude 
is neurotic conservatism but in indicating that the universities must 
ensure that the development of the ‘Central Office’ remains within 
their control it does draw attention to the problems—constitutional 
and financial—which the setting up of such an office would involve. 
There are also obvious administrative problems, like the place in 
the scheme of the individual colleges of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London universities, and the treatment of applications for individual 
university’s scholarships and awards. The problems should not be 
insuperable. Special provisions inside or outside the main scheme 
seem possible. There can be little doubt that modern office tech- 
niques and equipment make possible procedures of greater com- 
plexity than those so far outlined. The greatest possible simplicity 
is important not so much technically as for the sake of the candi- 
dates. The Training Colleges’ Clearing House is an imperfect 
analogy. University departments are more heterogeneous than 
Training Colleges. The candidates for university places are far more 
numerous. The suggestions made here run counter to Training 
College practice: a candidate’s applications would be simultaneously 
forwarded to all the (three or four) universities he chose; no central 
committee would at any stage assess candidates’ suitability. 
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The proposal outlined here is put forward with diffidence. For 
a final assessment the views of experienced university administrators 
and of consultants in office techniques and organization are indis- 
pensable. It is nevertheless submitted that a prima facie case has 
been made for the usefulness of a ‘Central Office’ which in no 
way participates in selection. The Office would reduce multiple 
applications by candidates for university places, make more clear- 
sighted the process of selection, ensure—without interference with 
universities’ rights of final decision—that as many suitable candi- 
dates as possible are placed, and provide as a matter of administra- 
tive routine information valuable to university policy. What is 
certain and is now widely agreed is that the growth in student 
numbers now impending makes imperative the consideration of 
ways of expediting the process of the selection of students. The 
Crowther Report’s plea does not stand alone. 

Finally, because it seems to foster emotional misunderstanding, 
the point with which this article began must be reiterated. These 
administrative proposals are in no way antithetical to human 
judgment and guidance in the selection of students. They are 
designed to provide, for the exercise of these faculties, better 
arrangements than at present exist. 
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‘The Commission has gone into this question with an open mind and 
has unanimously reached the conclusion that the existing provision for 
these studies is unworthy of our country and our people.’ 

—The Scarbrough Report, para. 9. 


DurinG his tour of Africa earlier this year Mr. Macmillan, speaking 
to the South African parliament, said: ‘As I see it, the great issue 
in this second half of the twentieth century is whether the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia and Africa will swing to the east or to the 
west.’ Whether the issue is in fact exactly this may be disputed, but 
the statement is welcome for its implicit recognition of two of the 
most important facts of contemporary history. The first is that 
countries in which the majority of the world’s population lives have 
achieved, or are achieving, independent nationhood and are playing 
an ever-increasing part in world history and in every sphere of 
human activity. The second is that this development cannot now 
be halted, and the rest of the world, whether it likes it or not, has 
to adapt itself to this new situation. 

The present article is an attempt to examine some of the important 
implications which this situation holds for the universities of 
Britain, for it is a matter of simple logic that it has such implica- 
tions. If the nations of Asia and Africa are destined to play a 
rapidly increasing part in world affairs, then it behoves us who live 
in other continents and who constitute a minority of the human 
race, to learn very much more than we know at present about these 
nations—about their social and economic conditions of life, about 
their history and culture, languages and literature—so that we may 
understand their aspirations more fully and be better able to adjust 
ourselves to them. The responsibility for acquiring and imparting 
this knowledge falls largely, though by no means exclusively, on 
the universities. 

These conclusions are not new. Some fifteen to sixteen years ago 
these and other arguments carried sufficient weight in government 
circles to prompt the appointment of a commission of enquiry: 
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To examine the facilities offered by universities and other educational 
institutions in Great Britain for the study of Oriental, Slavonic, East 
European and African languages and cultures, to consider what advan- 
tage is being taken of these facilities and to formulate recommenda- 
tions for their improvement.' 


The commission met under the chairmanship of the Earl of 
Scarbrough, and its report, dated April 16th, 1946, is usually known 
as the Scarbrough Report. It stated its findings with admirable forth- 
rightness. In paragraph 9, headed ‘Broad Conclusions’, it used the 
words which stand at the head of this article, and in order to remedy 
the situation thus described, it made a number of far-reaching 
proposals. When in 1947 the government of the day broadly accepted 
these proposals there was general satisfaction among British 
orientalists and general confidence that speedy and sustained expan- 
sion would follow. 

But that was thirteen to fourteen years ago. Events since that time 
have produced a very different situation which today warrants the 
gravest concern. For the greater part of the first post-war quinquen- 
nium (1947-52) all seemed to be going well, but towards the end of 
that period it could already be foreseen that the Scarbrough recom- 
mendations would not be met in full, and indeed that all major 
development would be brought to a standstill. That is precisely 
what happened, and for the last eight years no significant major 
advance has been made. It does not require much thought to see 
how serious this situation is. The Scarbrough Commission described 
its proposals as ‘suggestions which we consider will make a start 
towards putting things right’ (our italics); and the statement is at 
once modest and, what is more important, entirely accurate. In our 
view the developments of the years to 1952 cannot, at the most 
favourable estimate, be said to have done more than keep pace with 
the ever-increasing need. The Commission was alive to the fact that 
progress would have to be periodically re-assessed in relation to 
national needs. It wrote: 


Thirty-seven years passed between the report of the Reay Committee 
{on Oriental studies] and the appointment of this Commission. We 
consider that this was far too long an interval. For the future we 
suggest that the progress of these studies in our universities should be 
reviewed more frequently . . . a review should be made ten years 
hence . . . in order that the progress achieved in the initial period of 
development may be examined. 
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In short, the Scarbrough Commission made proposals which 
represented no more than first steps for an ‘initial period of develop- 
ment’, and foresaw that a review would need to be made in 1956. 
But by 1952 the government had concluded that resources could 
no longer be spared for any further major development at all. There 
is still no indication that it has changed its mind on this point. Yet 
in the same period developments in Asia and Africa have gone 
forward at a pace which in 1946 neither the Scarbrough Commission 
nor anyone else could have foreseen, and the need for a really major 
expansion of Oriental and African studies has increased in the same 
proportion. We would contend that if it was true in 1946 that ‘the 
provision for these studies is unworthy of our country’, it is doubly 
true today. At all events, few who are acquainted with the problem 
would disagree that a thorough review of the position is long over- 
due.” We are only too well aware that we are not ourselves competent 
to survey more than part of the field, and in this article we do not 
claim to do more than survey those areas of which we have some 
personal experience, namely those of Chinese and Indian studies, 
and to give our own purely personal views of present needs. Never- 
theless, we feel that the expression of these views may serve some 
purpose, for there is every reason to believe that a broadly parallel 
situation may exist in other parts of the field, and if that is so, 
this article may perhaps stimulate discussion of the problems to 
which this gives rise. 


In the quinquennium 1947-52, substantial advances were made, 
particularly at the London School of Oriental and African Studies 
where the chief emphasis was to be placed. The permanent academic 
staff of the School increased from 79 in the session 1947-48 to 142 
in 1952-53, chiefly as the result of the appointment of young scholars 
to newly-created posts. Substantially increased resources were also 
made available to the School library for the purchase of books. 
There was not in this period a proportionate increase in the number 
of students, but the Scarbrough Commission had stressed the impor- 
tance of building strong departments independent of student 
demand, recognizing that in the initial stages the number of under- 
graduate students was likely to be small in many subjects, though 
not necessarily in all. 

According to the terms of the report it was clearly intended that 
expansion at something like this rate should continue through two 
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quinquennia, but cuts in university expenditure intervened, and 
increased grants in the quinquennium 1953-57 were barely enough 
to keep pace with rising costs. The S.0.A.S. had prepared detailed 
plans for expansion during the second quinquennium, but these cuts 
compelled their virtual abandonment. In the present session 
(1959-60), the permanent academic staff of the School still numbers 
only 151, an increase of only 9 in the last seven years. Other limited 
advances have been made in this period, but these have been 
financed largely by American foundations; the British government 
has made no significant contribution. In other universities a similar 
story can be told. Part of the Scarbrough plans were to build strong 
university departments of Oriental studies in other universities 
besides London, but this has been realized in only a very few 
instances. To take the example of Chinese studies, there is only one 
teacher of Chinese in a British university north of Cambridge. The 
aim of establishing a Chinese centre in Scotland and at one other 
British university in addition to London, Oxford and Cambridge 
appears to have been abandoned, in spite of the fact that develop- 
ments in China during the same period have given added point to 
the urgent need for expansion. 

Shortage of accommodation is an acute problem for the univer- 
sities as a whole and Oriental studies are affected by this no less 
acutely than other departments. Thus in the S.0.A.S. no new 
building has been done since the war. The existing building still 
lacks a fourth floor and a complete wing. Yet the building when 
fully completed was planned for a staff of only about one-fourth 
the present size, a smaller student body and a library of one-quarter 
the present size. The East wing remains a shell partitioned tem- 
porarily (this ‘temporary’ period has already lasted over fifteen 
years and will continue for some years more) into rooms which house 
the teaching staff. Rooms in this wing are shared by two or even 
three lecturers, who have to work, and very often also to teach in 
them. Library books are stored on landings and in other unsuitable 
places and the School Assembly Hall has to serve as a reading room. 

This same lack of financial resources results in a shortage of 
typing and technical staff. In departments with a teaching staff of 
twenty there is only one departmental clerk. 

Other institutions outside the universities, but of great importance 
to Oriental studies, have also been the victims of policies of 
economy. The Scarbrough Commission noted with concern: 
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It has been represented to us that the staffs in the Museums engaged 
in keeping the Oriental collections and in assisting students to make 
good use of them, have been cut down by considerations of economy 
“4 less ng the barest minimum required to enable them to carry out 
these tasks. 


The Commission urged the Treasury and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ‘to remedy this defect as soon as possible’. It seems that today, 
fourteen years later, ‘as soon as possible’ is still not yet. The 
museums and libraries did not share in the short-lived benefits of 
the years to 1952, and the situation to which continuing economies 
have brought them today amounts to a national disgrace. Some 
partial idea of the position may be given from facts within our 
experience. The India Office Library contains what must be one 
of the largest collections of Urdu’ books in the world. The last 
printed catalogue of Urdu books was published in 1900. Half a 
century later, subsequent accessions had mounted to 10,000 titles 
at an approximate estimate. But it was still not possible to discover 
without prolonged research whether the Library possessed a particu- 
lar title published during those years, or, if so, where it was to be 
found. Only in 1955 had makeshift measures resulted in the 
assembling of a relatively complete, though still far from accurate, 
card catalogue. The deplorable position of the museums and 
libraries is in no way the fault of those who staff them; it is due to 
the acute shortages both of staff and of accommodation which 
government policies have produced and perpetuated. 

For other shortcomings it would seem that the universities must 
share the blame with the government. It would be pointless to try 
to assess the relative share of each. The government is to blame 
because if adequate funds were made available, all the needs of 
the universities could be met; and the universities are open to 
criticism because so long as adequate funds are not available they 
have the task of establishing priorities; and they do not always get 
their priorities right. But whoever is to blame, it must be said that 
some of the situations which have resulted in different universities 
are thoroughly unsatisfactory. Professor A. J. Arberry, Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, drew attention to one of them in a letter to 
the Economist (issue dated 21 / 11/59): 


Repeated representations made since that date [1951] for provision 
to teach modern Arabic have repeatedly been negatived. 
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The letter raises a number of questions to which one would like 
to know the answers. One gets the general impression that here it is 
the academic conservatism of the higher university authorities which 
constitutes the major obstacle; and it would not be surprising if this 
were the case. There exists in the universities a prejudice against 
modern studies, despite the great (and, to the outside world, obvious) 
importance of these studies and the urgent need to provide 
adequately for them. Those anxious to promote modern Chinese 
studies in Cambridge have encountered this kind of difficulty. 
Cambridge University has offered a degree in modern Chinese for 
some years now, but until quite recently a large proportion of the 
planning and teaching of the modern aspects of the syllabus had 
to be undertaken by a scholar who held the post of assistant 
lecturer. A full lecturership in modern Chinese has now been estab- 
lished, but the faculty is still sadly understaffed in relation to the 
growing number of students anxious to read Chinese. The situation 
would seem to be still worse in Oxford where Oriental studies are 
even more predominantly classical, while in Durham there is only 
one lecturer in Chinese to provide all the tuition, classical and 
modern, for students of the University who choose to take a degree 
in that subject. The Scarbrough Commission urged that ‘wherever 
departments may be established, they should be strongly estab- 
lished’. Whether it is the government or the university that has 
ignored this obviously sound advice we do not know. 

Thus there are some major inadequacies for which the government 
is wholly or partly to blame; but there are others for which the 
causes must quite clearly be sought within the universities them- 
selves, where traditional academic attitudes hinder Oriental studies 
from developing as they should.‘ 

We can best show how this comes about if we first outline what 
are, in our view, some of the urgent present tasks of university 
scholars holding posts in the modern Asian languages. The example 
of Urdu is sufficiently typical to serve as an illustration. London 
University offers a B.A. Honours course in Urdu. Since Asian 
languages are not yet taught in the schools,* no previous knowledge 
of the subject is expected of the student when he begins his course. 
The normal teaching provision given him, in lectures and tutorials, 
does not exceed six hours a week. For the rest of the time he must 
fend for himself, and in order to do so in any way adequately he 
needs a number of books—a good introductory language course, 
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a volume of graded readings adequately annotated, a reliable 
reference grammar, and good dictionaries, both Urdu-English and 
English-Urdu, designed for the use of English students. In fact, 
none of these things is available to him except a moderately satis- 
factory reference grammar. The inadequacies of such materials as 
are available need not be discussed in detail here, but brief reference 
may be made to the dictionaries. There is an Urdu-English dictionary 
which is excellent as far as it goes; but it was first published in 1884, 
when modern Urdu prose was in its infancy, and has not been revised 
since. It was last re-issued at the end of the Second World War but 
it has long been virtually unobtainable. The only reasonably reliable 
English-Urdu dictionary is one which was compiled in India for 
Urdu speakers and naturally does not show pronunciation or 
genders, or differentiate between the shades of meaning of the 
different words listed as equivalents of the English entry. When, in 
spite of all difficulties, the student has acquired some grasp of the 
language, he proceeds to the study of its literature.6 Two short 
general histories of Urdu literature exist in English, but both are 
grossly unsatisfactory. He cannot sample the literature in transla- 
tion, for hardly any Urdu works have been translated into English, 
and those that have cannot, with one or two possible exceptions, be 
regarded as the most outstanding. What reading he can do, he must 
therefore do in the original. Here too there is little to help him. He 
has to work as best he can with a plain text and a dictionary; good, 
critical texts are virtually non-existent, and printing errors abound. 
No printed text, annotated for English students and printed in the 
Urdu script has been published in this country since 1890, and hardly 
any is suitable for inclusion in an honours syllabus. 

The position is not so bad in all languages as it is in Urdu. For 
example, in Chinese it is markedly better in nearly every respect. 
(Honours students get about twelve hours a week teaching, shared 
between several teachers of whom at least one is Chinese; the pro- 
vision of teaching materials and of books which assist the student 
in the early stages is better; much Chinese literature is available in 
English translation, and so on.) But the case of Urdu is far from 
exceptional. Certainly the position with regard to the other 
languages of the Indian sub-continent is not markedly different. 

Two conclusions plainly follow. First, it should be an important 
task of university teachers concerned with modern languages to 
provide all these materials which their students so badly need; and 
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secondly, they should receive every encouragement and assistance 
in this task. In recent months there have been signs, both in the 
universities and, to an even greater extent, outside them, that the 
first of these conclusions is winning wide acceptance; and there 
should therefore be grounds for hoping that the second conclusion 
will also be accepted and that the practical measures which should 
correspond to it will speedily follow. A welcome sign of the times 

was the initiation by the N.A.T.O. Parliamentarians’ Conference of 
the Study Group on Asian and African languages which met in 
May 1959 at the S.O.A.S. Its report drew attention to the urgent 
need for good teaching materials for these languages, and some 
public support was forthcoming. A full-length article in the 
Economist (14/11/59) under the title New Tongues for Old under- 
lined the Study Group’s conclusions. Since then initial steps have 
been taken at the S.0.A.S. to draw up plans for making good the 
numerous deficiencies. 

But there are obstacles in the way of those university teachers 
who wish to take up this work. The most serious of these obstacles 
is the traditional view of the relative value of different forms of 
academic activity. According to this view, research work is primary 
to teaching, and published work addressed to fellow-scholars has a 
higher status than work addressed to a wider audience or to 
students. Both these attitudes hinder the kind of work which we have 
been discussing. It should be borne in mind that the scholar who is 
best qualified to produce teaching material often has relatively heavy 
teaching commitments. Under present conditions this puts him at a 
disadvantage in matters of professional advancement, for he has 
relatively less time to devote to research work. Thus he may be all 
the more reluctant to spend time on work which, according to the 
traditional scale of values, is not so highly regarded as, for example, 
the writing of learned articles. We do not for a moment question 
the value of work directed primarily to an audience of fellow- 
scholars, but we do suggest that the production of urgently needed 
teaching material is also scholarly work and that this fact should 
be more widely recognized. If the traditional attitudes continue to 
prevail, the scholar may find that if he gives priority to these 
urgent needs, he does so to the detriment of his own legitimate 
interests.’ 


To a great extent it is enough to state the problems for the 
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remedies to suggest themselves. Briefly, the main things which in 
our view need to be done are these. 

First and most important—for it is the pre-condition of almost 
everything else—the government needs to provide the finance to 
end the stagnation of the last decade and make possible a very 
substantial advance; and this advance must be developed and main- 
tained for many years to come. Money is needed urgently to end 
at the earliest possible moment the acute shortage of accommoda- 
tion for existing staff and of library accommodation, and to allow 
for considerable future expansion. Libraries and museums must 
benefit substantially from comparable expenditure on their needs. 
Expansion in the universities can be initiated by the realization of 
existing plans which in London and elsewhere were prepared long 
ago, but never implemented because finance was not available. An 
early development should be the establishment of a strong centre 
for the major Oriental studies in Scotland, built perhaps around 
the existing nucleus at Edinburgh. 

The Scarbrough recommendation that ‘wherever departments may 
be established they should be strongly established’ should be imple- 
mented in full. This is particularly necessary now that student num- 
bers are rising. As a corollary, a similar principle should be applied 
within departments; for example, in departments of Indian studies, 
when B.A. Honours courses are offered, provision of staff adequate 
to conduct these courses properly is essential. In our view, wherever 
the teaching of a living language is involved, it is indispensably 
necessary that a native speaker of the language should participate 
in the teaching. (This practice already obtains over part of the 
field, but it is still far from universal.) 

It must be clearly established that, having regard to the present 
position in Oriental studies, many university teachers will need to 
occupy themselves for some years to come with the provision of 
teaching materials. Pioneer work of this kind demands a high degree 
of scholarship, and must be valued accordingly. 

Another measure which we feel is urgently needed is the extension 
of the course for B.A. Honours students from three years to four. 
Alternatively, a year’s preliminary study should be required before 
the student enters upon his honours course. As things are the first 
year is spent primarily in gaining the basic linguistic knowledge on 
which the rest of the students’ studies are to be based. In some 
cases much time is spent in learning a complicated script, which 
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renders this task even more arduous. Only two years are left in 
which to gain the kind of all-round knowledge of a subject which a 
university education should provide. In practice this often means 
that some aspects of a student’s studies, such as the ability to speak 
the language and general reading experience, fall short of what is 
required in degrees in, for example, European languages. The exten- 
sion of the course to four years would go some way towards 
correcting this deficiency and towards putting degrees in Oriental 
languages on to the same academic level as those in European 
languages. The argument is sometimes advanced that this would 
deter potential students, but our own experience indicates that this 
is not the case. Where practicable, the student should be encouraged 
to spend some of his undergraduate period in the country whose 
culture he is studying. Owing to the distances involved this would 
require special subsidies, which, we feel, should be provided. 


It is quite properly the first concern of the universities to provide 
adequately for the teaching of Oriental studies as an academic 
discipline. But this is in itself a means towards a wider end: ‘It is 
not only the teaching of languages,’ wrote the Scarbrough Com- 
mission, ‘with which we are . . . concerned; it is, rather, the inter- 
pretation to the British people of the whole way of life of these 
peoples.’ In the last resort the achievement of Orientalists must be 
measured by the degree to which they have contributed to this end. 
There are good reasons why university scholars should, alongside 
their more specialist studies, devote time to writing addressed to 
the general public. Such writing will at once cater for the growing 
interest in Asian nations and their cultures, and stimulate that 
interest further. Work of this kind has also an immediate practical 
importance; for the expansion of Oriental studies itself requires the 
existence of a reservoir of people sufficiently interested in the civili- 
zations and cultures of the East to take up Oriental studies as their 
life’s work. The S.O.A.S. has sometimes had occasion to note the 
difficulty of finding suitable candidates for vacant posts. One means 
of solving this difficulty is for university scholars to produce more 
work of a popular kind, so that a fund of general interest in these 
studies may be created. The Scarbrough Commission noted how 
few had been what it called the ‘distinguished popularizers’ in this 
field, doing for other languages what Arthur Waley has done for 
Chinese, and with a refreshing disregard for the narrowly academic 
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spirit, began its list of the ‘vast fields of research’ awaiting scholars 
with ‘translation work’, noting, for example, that ‘there are many 
works of lasting literary value in the modern languages of India 
still untranslated’. Some progress in this general direction has been 
made. Professor Arberry’s work for Persian and Arabic deserves 
particular mention. In London, works like Professor Basham’s The 
Wonder that was India and Professor Bernard Lewis’s The Arabs 
in History have shown that the highest scholarship can go hand in 
hand with popular writing. In London other steps have been taken 
to stimulate interest in Oriental studies. At the S.0.A.S. a scheme 
is now in operation by which school-teachers and others are given 
information about the value of oriental studies and the attractions 
which they may have to offer to those about to seek higher education 
or to embark on a career. Many of the staff lecture to schools on 
matters of current Asian and African interest. Short courses are 
also given for businessmen and others who are interested in under- 
Standing the social, political and economic conditions of the 
countries with which they are to deal. A criticism might be made of 
these courses that they are usually addressed exclusively by Western 
experts, and seldom include among the lecturers speakers representa- 
tive of modern Asian opinion, but in general such activities are 
certainly beneficial and should be greatly extended. The main need, 
however, remains for a greatly increased output of publications 
addressed to a wider audience than those directly working in the 
field. There is at present a notable lack of a semi-popular journal, 
free of political bias, in which translations of Asian literatures and 
informative articles on all aspects of Asian culture may be pub- 
lished. Such a journal could appropriately be subsidized from public 
funds, until interest has developed sufficiently to enable it to pay 
its own way. At present we are at a stage where interest in the 
languages and cultures of oriental countries is rising, but has not 
reached the stage where this kind of work would always be a com- 
mercial proposition, and some form of subsidy is therefore necessary. 
It is true that limited resources are available from various quarters, 
but they need to be greatly augmented. University publication funds 
should be available for subsidizing work of this kind, as well as for 
works of specialist scholarship, and greatly increased provision 
from public funds is also strongly desirable. 

In these ways a start can once more be made towards an expan- 
sion of Oriental studies commensurate with present-day needs. 
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! Scarbrough Report, para. 1. The Commission surveyed a much wider field 
than we attempt to do in this article. Its sg eee a cpl eh ge including ‘some 
eighty countries . . . inhabited by nearly five-sevenths of the population of the 

gees 3.) Its broad conclusions were, however, valid for every part of 
and fully relevant to those we propose to discuss. 
were written we have been told that a sub-committee of 
been set up to make such a review. 
rdu is one of the major languages of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. It is 
the two official languages of Pakistan and has many speakers in India also. 
The view has been expressed that the Scarbrough Report neglected the social 
sciences and the Universities have not corrected this lack of balance. 
In our view there is no reason in principle why they should not be. 
It is questionable whether these elementary studies which occupy the student 
for the greater part of his first year can properly be regarded as forming part 
of an honours course. 

7 In London University, which, it should be remembered, is by far the largest 
centre of Oriental studies, these disadvantages tend to be accentuated by the 
system of university recognition of teachers or, rather, by the criteria often 
employed in deciding whether or not recognition is to be granted. In many fields 
these criteria often reflect the narrow attitudes of which we speak. Where this is 
so, the system sometimes produces anomalous results. In theory only a recognized 
teacher may supervise the work of a Ph.D. candidate or examine his thesis. As 
a result it can and does heppee that a Ph.D. candidate is examined by persons 
who have little knowledge of his subject, while those who are more adequately 


qualified may not examine because they are not recognized teachers. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Crowther and Specialization 


SIR 


Thank you for your clear and outspoken Editorial comments on 
the Crowther Report. They formulate what many of us have felt 
about it. 

I beg, however, to question the truth of the first sentence in 
your final paragraph. The collective plural ‘universities’ surely re- 
quires further definition. Is a university to be equated with its official 
mouthpiece, or does it embrace the views of all those who owe 
allegiance to it? Do all the individual mouthpieces speak with one 
voice on the subject of specialization? Do Oxbridge and Redbrick 
think alike in this matter? Although the Advisory Council was con- 
cerned with education in England and Wales, it is clear that any 
implementation of its findings will inevitably have repercussions in 
Scotland. (The annual general meeting of the Scottish School- 
masters’ Association recently described the Report as ‘a threat to 
Scottish education’.) It is certainly very doubtful whether the 
Scottish universities can be included in your collective ‘universities’. 

The main point of my letter is, however, a plea for an impartial 
enquiry into the problem of specialization. The time is ripe for it, 
and no better place could be found for it than the columns of your 
journal. Is it not true that subject specialization even at Oxbridge 
is a comparatively recent development, consequent on the specious 
case made for it by Herbert Spencer? An historical summary of the 
development over the past century by a qualified and unbiased 
contributor would, I am sure, be welcomed by your readers. Though 
few are courageous enough to express it openly, many now suspect 
that our educational system is vitiated from top to bottom by the 
requirements for Open Scholarships. Your words ‘dubious assump- 
tion’ suggest that you share this view. Might we not look forward 
to an issue of Universities Quarterly devoted to this fundamental 
question? It would do much to clear the air and might do some- 
thing to refute the quite baseless assertion of TES (March 18th) 
that the ‘universities’ are not thinking about these matters. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. T. BETTERIDGE. 
Glasgow. 
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Size and Growth of University Populations 


Sr, 

The recent article by Dr. Bowden entitled ‘Too Few Academic 
Eggs’ made many points of interest about the difference in attitude 
to the universities in England from that held in other countries. It 
is unfortunate that the figures he quotes to illustrate his case include 
at least one error. This may indicate that the figures he has presented 
for university population in different countries are not comparable. 

Bowden quotes the figure of 61,879 for the number of university 
students in Australia; he indicates that this figure was compiled by 
U.N.ES.C.O. in 1957, but does not indicate to which year the figure 
refers. Immediately preceding 1958, the figures quoted for all 
Australian universities are: 

Part Course External Full Course Total 
1953 8,427 2,259 18,106 28,792 
1954 8,272 2,499 18,603 29,374 
1955 8,604 3,032 19,156 30,792 


1956 10,119 3,662 20,625 34,406 
1957 8,938 3,887 23,990 36,815 


(University Statistics, 1957; Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, Canberra.) 


There is a very large divergence in any of these years from the 
figure of 61,879 mentioned above. However the figures in the above 
table are confirmed by the official enrolment figures published in 
the calendars of the Australian universities. It may be mentioned 
that in the years since 1957 the successive enrolments are 42, 47, 
and 54 thousands. 

Thus the university population of Australia is increasing and the 
increase is mainly due to the increased rate of enrolment of which 
Bowden speaks. Since 1950 the rate of enrolment expressed as a 
percentage of the population aged 17-22 has risen from 3-25 to 
6°44 in 1960. However the figures in the table indicate that a much 
greater proportion of Australian university students are either part- 
time or external than is the case in England. 

Further to this, the number quoted for U.S.A. is rather ambiguous 
since, as Bowden mentions, a great many of the institutions classified 
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as universities in that country are not comparable in function or 
standards with the British universities. It seems highly likely that 
the figures quoted for some other countries are also not strictly 
comparable with the United Kingdom figures. 

While disagreeing with Bowden’s figures, I do not disagree with 
his argument that a new approach to university finance is required 
and that the basic principles of university education need to be 
re-examined. In Australia the large and continuing increase, not 
only in the enrolment but also in the rate of enrolment, will enforce 
a similar re-consideration. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. W. HUGHEs. 
Tasmania. 





REVIEWS 


Moving Up and Moving Down 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. s. M. LIPSET AND R. BENDIX. 
Heinemann. 30s. 


When the poet Thomas Gray looked at the graves in Stoke Poges 
churchyard, he speculated whether some who lay there might, under 
more favourable conditions, have become famous and powerful: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
In another context, a sceptical observer might be pardoned for 
wondering whether all those in high places would have got there if 
they had started at the bottom. The idea of the decadence of estab- 
lished privilege, of the need for new men, of the circulation of 
élites, as Pareto described it, has long haunted western thought. It 
might however be said of those who have discussed it, including 
Pareto himself, that, in his own words: ‘They catch a vision of the 
facts through a fog of metaphysics and pseudo-experience.’ 

Though the fog has not dissipated, the facts are at least becoming 
clearer. Not only, for example, does the volume under review 
contain a great many facts, but these facts are presented within a 
well-conceived framework of comparison. It is to be welcomed both 
for its intrinsic interest and as evidence that sociology may at last 
be growing out of its awkward age. 

‘Regardless of how open the top élite is in any country, the 
number of persons who can achieve positions in it is not large 
enough to make it a goal toward which men may realistically work. 
Movement into upper-middle or intermediate positions, or from 
working class to middle class, or from the slums to the suburbs in 
one generation is attainable for millions.’ It is this kind of mass 
social mobility with which our authors are concerned. They have 
little difficulty in showing that this mobility, both upward and 
downward, exists in all industrial societies where it has been investi- 
gated. They surmise that it may exist in pre-industrial societies as 
well but that it is speeded up by the linked processes of urbanization 
and industrialization. As these processes have themselves speeded 
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up, the rate of social mobility has also increased over the past fifty 
years. This effect, it is suggested, is independent of the socio-political 
ideologies dominant in the countries concerned. 

The shift which is most closely examined is that between manual 
and non-manual employment among males. As is well-known, the 
movement from farm to factory employment is succeeded by a 
further movement from factory to office or service employment. This 
movement evokes a great expansion of education, which in turn 
leads to a re-distribution of opportunities. In the United States, for 
example, on figures averaged from three post-war studies, it is com- 
puted that 33 per cent of the sons of manual fathers became non- 
manual, and 26 per cent of the sons of non-manual fathers became 
manual. Total vertical mobility, up and down, is given as 30 per 
cent for the non-farm population, and closely similar figures are 
cited for Germany, Sweden, France and Japan. Comparable 
figures, though on a different basis, are given for Great Britain and 
Denmark. It is concluded that American society is not appreciably 
more ‘open’, at least on this criterion, than that of other industrial 
countries. 

Besides the change in the occupational structure, there are other 
reasons for the movement from positions of lower to higher status. 
High status fathers tend to have small families. ‘Consequently, even 
if every son of a high-status father were to retain that status, there 
would still be room for others to rise.’ (Moreover, a more detailed 
breakdown of the American figures indicates ‘that the majority of 
the sons of professionals, semi-professionals, proprietors, managers 
and officialsk—the most privileged occupations—are not able to 
maintain the rank of their fathers, and that about one-third of them 
are actually in manual employment.’) 

The continued process of urbanization constitutes a similar factor. 
Urban populations fail to reproduce themselves, and grow by immi- 
gration. This ‘permits a large proportion of the sons of workers who 
grow up in metropolitan centers to fill the newly created or demo- 
graphically vacated middle-class positions, while the manual jobs 
left open are filled by migrants from small towns or rural areas’. 
Moreover, the larger the city, the more complex the division of 
labour and the greater the variety of positions to be held. In par- 
ticular, the number of non-manual positions in the labour force 
increases with size of city. Furthermore it can be shown statistically 
that ‘lower-class individuals growing up in a large city are likely to 
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secure more education than their counterparts in smaller communi- 
ties. Almost every major city in the Western world has one or more 
universities, and natives of such communities can attend college or 
university while living at home’. Large cities may therefore be seen 
as hot-beds or forcing houses of social mobility. 

In discussing the relation between this mobility and the develop- 
ment of higher education, the authors point out that this has 
expanded far more rapidly in America than in Western Europe. Ten 
years ago, there were 68 per cent of American seventeen-year-olds 
in school, as compared with 17 per cent in France and 10 per cent 
in England and Wales. ‘Between 1890 and 1950 the number of 
students attending American colleges and universities increased 
about seventeen times, and the number of persons in academic em- 
ployment increased about thirteen times. During the same period 
the population of the country increased only two and a half times. 
. . . The percentage increase of expenditures on education by 
American consumers in the period from 1935 to 1948 was far higher 
than the percentage change in all other categories of consumer 
expenditures.’ These figures illustrate strikingly the high and in- 
creasing propensity of Americans for education. ‘We do not know’, 
the authors say, ‘whether the number of high school or college 
graduates has increased proportionately faster than the number 
of jobs for which high school or college graduation have become 
@ prerequisite.’ We do know however that ‘non-manual skills are 
increasingly acquired through formal education’. Not only are more 
trained personnel objectively needed, but ‘educational requirements 
for jobs have been increased’. There may in fact, it is generally 
recognized, have been a partial inflation of educational and quasi- 
professional qualifications. Conversely, there has been a deflation 
of the esteem in which university graduation was once held. ‘The 
very increase in educational opportunities of which the children of 
poorer families are able to take advantage is a token not only of 
social mobility through education, but also of the declining social 
prestige of higher education itself.’ 

The movement from manual to non-manual occupations and the 
stress on higher education might be considered, I would think, as 
at least in part a kind of Brahminization of Western Society. It can 
increasingly be said that ‘we are all Brahmins now’. On the other 
hand, with so many Brahmins about, the sacredness of any par- 
ticular Brahmin is diminished. The fund of sacredness is limited. 
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How far the steep increase in higher education in the United 
States is functionally correlated with technological and industrial 
development we cannot be sure. Some correlation there must be. 
At least the technological changes have provided a rational pretext 
for university expansion. It is equally clear that this expansion has 
other ‘functions’ of a more sociological and psychological charac- 
ter. Education is regarded as a ‘value’ in its own right. So far, the 
populations and governments of Western Europe have not placed 
the same value as America on ‘the belief that all men should be 
well educated’. This belief may in some sense be more characteristic 
of American society than of urban-industrial societies in general. 
These societies, our own included, may not go so fast or so far in 
this direction as America has done. Yet few would deny that the 
trend is evident here too. As the Report of the Crowther Com- 
mittee has pointed out, the proportion of the 17-year-old group in 
Sixth Forms has been increasing at the rate of 0-5 per cent annually 
over the past decade. So persistent an increase is likely to continue. 
This, of course, quite apart from a bulging birth-rate, has caused 
the University Grants Committee to call for some rather hasty 
recalculation of the projected growth of our universities. 

Given that more possibilities of upward mobility through educa- 
tion are opening up, what kind of people take advantage of them 
and how are they motivated? Even in the American context, it 
remains true that ‘occupational and social status are to an important 
extent self-penetrating. . . . Thus, the poverty, lack of education, 
absence of personal “contacts”, lack of planning, and failure to 
explore fully the available job opportunities that characterize the 
working-class family are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The same cumulation of factors, which in the working class 
creates a series of mounting disadvantages, works to the advantage 
of a child coming from a well-to-do family.’ Yet there are working- 
class children who are upwardly mobile, and upper-class children 
who are downwardly mobile. Various demographic and psycho- 
logical explanations are advanced for this movement. 

In the first place, children from smaller families, only children, 
oldest children or children with longer than average distance between 
themselves and the next older child tend to be the most successful 
in many fields. This may be explained psychologically as due to 
more intensive contact with adults, and less intensive contact with 
other children, during their childhood. It is also true of course 
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‘that it is the better-educated and mobility-motivated parents from 
the lower strata who tend to restrict the number of their children’. 
The size of family is important in deciding the type of education of 
working-class children (though not of middle-class children) in 
Britain, America and France. 

Davie McClelland and his associates have attempted the psycho- 
logical exploration of the ‘achievement motive’. Their researches 
show, as might be expected, that middle-class children possess 
higher achievement motivation than working-class children. A study 
by Charles McArthur of the personalities of upper and middle-class 
men at Harvard shows that ‘the latter are much more likely to be 
work oriented and to reject both strong family ties in general and in 
particular their father, whom they desire to surpass in status’. The 
men from upper-class families are less oriented toward work, respect 
their fathers and have strong positive family feelings. ‘The scions 
of the upper class at private schools and Harvard’, write our authors, 
‘get a “gentleman’s C” and are presumably gentlemen first and 
achievers second in later life, while those from middle-class families 
are more likely to “make an A”, worry about marks, take a pre- 
technical major, and presumably put achievement first after leaving 
Harvard.’ ‘Perhaps,’ they continue, ‘this superiority in achievement 
and drive of a rising middle-class over established élites is endemic 
in stratified societies which are economically progressive.’ 

Achievement-motivation in middle-class children is thought to be 
related to their ‘early training for independence’, and early weaning 
and self-discipline. Such children are encouraged to ‘defer gratifica- 
tions’. In Europe this goes with later age of marriage. ‘An English 
study shows that those who marry into a higher social class are 
likely to marry late, while early marriage is associated with marrying 
into a lower-status group.’ It seems possible however that the 
austerity involved in this pattern of self-advancement may be miti- 
gated as we move from the entrepreneurial into the bureaucratic 
era. A study by Stephen T. Boggs of ‘Family Size and Social 
Mobility in a Californian Suburb’ showed that ‘on an average, up- 
wardly mobile men did not have fewer children than non-mobile 
men: in fact he reports a slight opposite tendency’. An unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation by Seymour Yellin (Northwestern University, 
1955) has similar implications. 

Without making too much of this, one may speculate whether the 
pressure towards upward mobility might be in process of becoming 
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not only more extensive but less intensive, at any rate in an affluent 
society. The competitive strain, as everyone knows, has taken its 
toll in duodenal ulcers and coronary thrombosis. ‘Studies of mental 
illness have suggested that people moving up in America are more 
likely to have mental breakdowns than the non-mobile.’ Extreme 
mobility may go with ‘personality configurations which are a result 
of childhood deprivation’. The downwardly mobile ‘have been over- 
protected and loved as young children’. Those children who are 
neither loved too much nor too little may grow up with moderate 
rather than overweening ambition and with ‘familistic’ inclinations. 
The booming birth-rate, early age of marriage and child-bearing, 
suburbanization and prolonged education which seem to charac- 
terize contemporary America may all be related symptoms of a new 
phase in ‘mobility-motivation’. These symptoms are beginning to 
appear in our own culture. Do they presage economic and political 
decadence? Or do they represent a return to more generous values 
from the harsh ethos of earlier industrialism? 
CHARLES MADGE. 


The Heart of Conrad 


Conrad: A Critical Biography. JOCELYN BAINES. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 42s. 


Of the half-dozen or so major twentieth-century writers in English, 
Conrad has the widest appeal and is the least likely to suffer any 
loss of status with the passing of time. His more popular stories, 
such as Typhoon or The Shadow Line, are as thoroughly 
imagined and written as anything in Tolstoy. Prejudice or fashion 
can do nothing to diminish their power and the completeness of the 
response which they elicit. ‘It has grown upon me a bit,’ wrote 
Conrad of one of his stories, ‘and anyhow the value is in the detail.’ 
All his work, even the failures, give the impression of a growing 
into or exploration of some difficult vision in which every detail is 
intended to evoke and count. 


The doctor’s glasses were directed at me like two lamps searching 
the genuineness of my resolution. 
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Strong brown hands grasping the spokes of the wheel stood out 
lighted on the darkness; like a symbol of mankind’s claim to the 
direction of its own fate. 


The attitude of Conrad to the process of writing, as it is revealed 
in his letters and autobiographical sketches, has no exact parallel 
in English. His declaration, ‘I never work in a self-satisfied elation,’ 
Suggests an attitude the opposite of Dickens’s. The nearest to it is 
that of Lawrence. The involvement with language which Conrad 
shares with other writers is heightened in him by an intensity which 
is partly confessional. At heart Conrad has nothing as simple as a 
message, whatever the appearances. His well-known remarks about 
‘my task’ need their introductory sentence if the italicized word 
‘see’ is to have its proper force: 


His answer to those who in the fulness of a wisdom which looks for 
immediate profit, demand specifically to be edified, consoled, amused; 
who demand to be promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, 
or shocked, or charmed, must run thus: My task which I am trying 
to achieve is, by the power of the written word to make you hear, to 
make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That—and no more, 
and it is everything. 


If Conrad belongs to the Great Tradition of English novelists, he 
undoubtedly stands at an angle to that tradition, and might even 
be judged as intermittently hostile to it. He is not essentially a 
moralist. The common ground on which he wishes to meet his 
reader is ultimately that of horror and of pain—‘the subtle but 
invincible conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness 
of innumerable hearts, the solidarity in dreanis, in joy, in sorrow, 
in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each 
other.’ The oddity of this form of ‘solidarity’ needs no pointing out. 
Its significance is missed in Mr. E. M. Forster’s well-known essay. 
Listening, some years ago, to a broadcast reminiscence of Conrad, 
I hoped that Bertrand Russell would try to characterize the novelist’s 
mind and quality at some length. But he left the subject at the point 
where, one felt, he could have given us a clearer insight into the 
heart of Conrad. ‘We seemed to sink through layer after layer of 
what was superficial, till gradually both reached the central fire.’ 
The ‘fire’ seemed disappointingly theological and not much like the 
absolute zero to which Conrad commonly leads us. 

Since the publication in the Times Literary Supplement (Dec. 6, 
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1957) of Mr. Baines’s account of a letter written by Conrad’s uncle 
Thaddeus Bobrowski, in which the duel which Conrad was thought 
to have fought is reduced to an attempt at suicide, this new critical 
biography has been eagerly awaited. The purely biographical parts 
of the book are indeed engrossing and add considerably to what is 
already known about Conrad. Especially interesting is the signifi- 
cance which Mr. Baines gives to the guardian-uncle of the orphaned 
novelist by the collection and translation of materials previously 
inaccessible. Thaddeus Bobrowski has at times been thought of as 
making a slightly comic, over-cautious, and family-proud contrast 
to the brilliance of Conrad’s independent genius. Contrast between 
the Korweniowskis and Bobrowskis there certainly was, as the por- 
traits which Mr. Baines has chosen for his volume immediately 
reveal. Striking also is the likeness between the novelist and his 
mother, a Bobrowski. The effect of the biographical parts of the 
book is to sharpen our impression of Conrad’s distinctiveness, and 
the actuality of his social, racial and political connections. 

The prominence of biographical considerations in our enjoyment 
of different authors is extremely variable. Poetry usually involves 
more reference to biography than does prose—though Shakespeare 
and Chaucer are obvious exceptions. The publication of Words- 
worth’s liaison with Annette Vallon earlier this century certainly 
made a difference. It represented a fact which had somehow to be 
taken into one’s reading of some of his most striking poems. If recent 
investigations into Dickens’s relations with Ellen Ternan had ended 
in suggesting a certain callousness towards an illegitimate child, 
that too would have mattered, but not nearly as much as in Words- 
worth’s case. The reason for this is that poetry like Wordsworth’s 
makes a very different claim on our attention. The difficult questions 
of sincerity and insincerity come up much more sharply than in 
considering Dickens’s novels. If Conrad had been an uninhibited 
moralist, the disclosure of an attempted suicide might have suggested 
dissimulation. But there is nothing fulsome or simple-minded about 
Conrad’s moralizing—did he not provide the epigraph to Eliot’s 
The Hollow Men?—and one needs to bring to his work all one’s 
alertness to the interaction of ironies. This is a point about which this 
biography might have been firmer. Mr. Baines quotes H. G. Wells’s 
derisive remark: 


I found . . . something . . . ridiculous in Conrad’s persona of a 
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romantic adventurous un-mercenary intensely artistic European 
gentleman carrying an exquisite code of unblemished honour through 
a universe of baseness . . . 


but he fails to deal with it as it deserves. This abstention from 
judgment is all the more noticeable because, elsewhere, he does not 
hesitate to make very simple observations about Conrad’s spasms of 
bad writing. We are left wondering what Mr. Baines himself made 
of the Wells quotation. 

The enhancement of our impression of Conrad’s life which this 
biography achieves is not carried over into its critical portions. Here 
the analyses of the novels lack precision, and their collective effect 
is to leave a doubt as to the kind of importance Mr. Baines would 
claim for Conrad in the literature of our time. It is disconcerting 
to find Nostromo described as ‘perhaps the most impressive monu- 
ment to futility ever created’. Remarks about Conrad’s dealings 
with ‘those corporate ideals of human solidarity on which Conrad 
considered that society must be based in order to survive’ make 
him sound simpler than he is. It is significant that Mr. Baines 
appears to have missed the point of Falk. He writes: 


Moreover, it is a curiosity of the story that Conrad concenirates on 
the effect of eating, not killing man. Yet Falk’s crime was to kill the 
carpenter and the others, for Conrad makes it clear that this was 
not done in self-defence; once the carpenter was dead it would have 
been foolish for starving men not to eat him. 


The word ‘foolish’ here makes it plain that Mr. Baines is respond- 
ing at a level very different from that which Conrad is trying to 
reach. This is also clear when, quoting these sentences from the 
same story: 


He was hungry for the girl, terribly hungry, as he had been terribly 
hungry for food. Don’t be shocked if I declare that in my belief it 
was the same need, the same pain, the same torture. 


Mr. Baines comments ‘Falk’s instincts were straightforward and 
healthy, if ruthless’. The whole effect of this story is in the ironical 
interest directed upon such a ‘straightforward and healthy’ character 
as Falk. That is why the word ‘hungry’ is played upon. To make so 
complete a mistake about Falk is to miss the peculiar quality of 
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Conrad’s preoccupation with ideals, decencies, codes and standards. 
It is certainly not, as E. M. Forster suggested years ago, cynical, 
but enhances our sense of the reality of those codes by emphasizing 
their fragility. We are hardened to killing one another. But canni- 
balism—there civilized fastidiousness draws the line. But not, it 
appears, for Mr. Baines. In Falk it is as if Conrad were inviting us 
to balance in our minds Spinoza’s ‘No virtue can be conceived as 
prior to this virtue of endeavouring to preserve oneself’ against 
Aristotle’s ‘Life is not worth having at every price’. A difficult task 
but one which Conrad’s genius delighted in. It is typical of the 
general feebleness of Mr. Baines’s criticism that he should sum up 
his quarrel with Falk with these inconsequential sentences: 


Falk was apparently considered offensive by magazine editors and 
was never placed serially. Conrad thought highly of it and it is cer- 
tainly one of his best short stories. It is well written and there are 
delightful descriptions. . . . 


As one would expect after this, Mr. Baines is baffled by The 
Secret Agent, of which he writes ‘It is very hard to decide what the 
central interest is’. No wonder then that for him the book ‘falls 
apart into a succession of only superficially related scenes.’ We have 
Mr. Baines’s assurance that he has ‘carefully examined’ this novel, 
but such samples as he gives of his working-out of his conclusions 
are not impressive. One cannot avoid the inference that there is 
much in Conrad which he finds incomprehensible and repellent. In 
his long quotation from an important letter to Cunninghame 
Graham, he significantly omits these sentences which might have 
helped him: 


Le crime est une condition nécessaire de l’existence organisée. La 
société est essentiellement criminelle. 


If he were still with us, Conrad might have found a subject in 
the predicament of The Observer and others over the recent brain- 
washing controversy. Only cynics will rejoice at the way the subject 
has been—no doubt justifiably—dropped. 

But it is just this sense of the special value and contemporary 
significance of Conrad’s uncomfortable vision which is lacking in 
this biography. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS. 
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Feminine Clichés at Oxford 
The Women at Oxford. VERA BRITTAIN. Harrap. 21s. 


Vera Brittain has written a book on a subject at once fascinating 
and embarrassing. It was good of her to undertake it; it is even 
more good of her to promise the profits on it to be divided between 
the five women’s colleges in Oxford. We are grateful to her, and 
this reviewer must frankly state her interest at the outset. It is very 
much to be hoped that people will buy the book. 

But it is also to be hoped that they will read it. The mass of under- 
graduates at all times tend to take the university as they find it, and 
apart from complaining of the proctorial regulations, or the visiting 
hours in women’s colleges, or the food, they do not regard its 
institutions as susceptible of very radical change. It is therefore good 
for them to be made to realize how quick and how profound the 
changes have been. It is doubtless right that we should take for 
granted our present position, and regard it as part of the natural 
order. It would be dreadful to have to think of attending lectures, 
or delivering them, as a privilege instead of an obligation. But some- 
times to be forced to see how recently things looked different is 
salutary, and good for our sense of historical proportion. The 
assumption that things could not ever have been so very different 
is easy to slip into, and greatly diminishes our understanding of 
the present. 

The various steps towards the recognition of women as full mem- 
bers of the university are clearly and coherently set before us in 
this book. Miss Brittain is at her best in giving the facts; and the 
quotations from comments in the contemporary press make the best 
reading of all, and are judiciously used, though for my part I should 
like many more of them. It becomes clear that the very first 
pioneering women, and men, were not aiming directly at the kind 
of position in the University which the women’s colleges have now 
achieved. It was generally thought that women should have their 
own societies, as exclusive as the men’s, their own lectures, and 
their own examinations. It was only when it became clear that if 
women’s education was to be treated seriously by the outside world, 
that is to be regarded as a genuine advantage to women applying 
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for jobs, women must do the same examinations as men, that the 
idea of two Oxfords, the male and the female, was gradually given 
up. To us now, the thought of the women’s lectures and the women’s 
debating societies seems in a curious way more remote and out- 
landish than the thought of no women at Oxford at all. 
Understandably, the recent past is less satisfactorily treated than 
the earlier, in Miss Brittain’s book, and she herself is well aware 
of this. In some cases the effect is not bad. For those of us who were 
undergraduates during and just after the second world war, a time 
which seemed infinitely bleak, mad and depressing in Oxford, it 
is useful to be shown how little disrupted University life was in fact, 
compared with the dramatic chaos of 1914-18. If we think our 
sufferings are made too little of, this is no bad thing for us. More 
seriously, perhaps, Miss Brittain has failed to catch the atmosphere 
of purpose, hope and excitement in the academic world of 1947 and 
1948. The discomforts, the cold and hunger of those who were 
undergraduates then, are mentioned, but not the sense of all subjects 
beginning again, of infinite work to be done and time to do it in 
which characterized the University, and led to a movement into 
academic teaching as a career which has lost impetus since that time. 
These are minor criticisms, however, and may simply result from 
feeling that my own period of history has not been made enough 
of—a natural but readily discountable prejudice. But there are, it 
must be admitted, some more serious and general faults in the book. 
The most obvious of these is that it is written in a way which makes 
the subject ridiculous. The work of pioneering women and, even 
when not pioneering, the lives and conversations of women dons 
tend, we cannot avoid knowing, to seem ridiculous. They hover 
always on the brink of the ludicrous. It is a pity therefore that Miss 
Brittain did not take more care to avoid the absurd and the genteel 
in writing about them. When the career of some undergraduate is 
discussed she is hardly ever said just to have done something later 
in life or to have been, simply, appointed to some job; she is always 
destined to do something or be appointed. This is an infallible way 
of making the subject seem silly. For example, ‘Margaret Hobling, 
destined to become Editor of the Friends Quarterly Review’ (p. 144) 
and compare page 117 and innumerable other pages. The whole 
effect of the biographical notes on selected undergraduates is unfor- 
tunate; it gives the book an inconsequential, dotty air which the 
interest of the subject does not really deserve. We are in the world 
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of the school mag. with all its absurd juxtapositions, and its un- 
accountable decisions on what is and what is not worth mentioning. 
But on the whole, as in the school mag., we are asked to admire, 
not to criticize. The only person to whom Miss Brittain seems to 
have been unduly severe is poor Lady Rhondda, who is ticked off 
for immaturity because she did not like being an undergraduate 
(alas, how many of us were likewise immature); and it is noticed 
that she left no money to any of the women’s colleges. I must say 
that, though I am deeply interested in our getting money, I do not 
quite see why she should have left us any. She had, in any case, 
other things to do with her money. Again, Miss Brittain sometimes 
does a disservice to women by making too much of things which we 
take for granted. We do not think that untidy writing in schools’ 
papers, or walking down to be matriculated in cap and gown are 
things to be astonished at; and sometimes a genuinely important 
step in the acceptance of women in the University is made to seem 
just as absurd and therefore undesirable as its most die-hard oppo- 
nents would have thought it. For example, ‘On February 17th 1920 
when the Preamble of the “Women’s Statute” was to be debated in 
Congregation, numbers of young women queued outside the 
crowded Congregation house. A few managed to get in and to gaze 
with hero-worshipping admiration at their champions, Professor 
W. M. Geldart, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, and young Dr. Moberly, who 
had come back from the War with a D.S.O. and two mentions in 
despatches.’ (p. 152.) Did they really gaze in this way? and if they 
did, was it not just this kind of thing that the men most feared? Miss 
Brittain has an unfortunate knack of playing into the hands of her 
opponents, if there be any left. She is unduly interested in the 
appearance of, for instance, the early women principals, and their 
colleagues. No-one writing about men would spend quite so much 
time on their sensitive features or raven-black hair. But above all, 
she tends, unfortunately, to lapse into that combination of archness 
and facetiousness which gives women dons themselves a bad name. 
Where this language comes from I cannot claim to say; but everyone 
who has spent an hour in a women’s Senior Common Room or a 
girls’ school will instantly recognize it. Women undergraduates are 
referred to as ‘young women’; their children are not children but 
‘infants’; their clothes are ‘garments’; men are ‘males’ or ‘frightened 
male dons’ (p. 57); nothing is right, but always right and proper. 
But still, perhaps we are all embarrassed by each others clichés. 
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It is only that in Miss Brittain’s book, the clichés are rather dis- 
turbingly thick on the ground. One gets the impression that nervous- 
ness prevents the discussion of things as if they were real or pro- 
found. The barrier of language is almost impenetrable. But, leaving 
this on one side, a more general question still is raised by Miss 
Brittain’s book. Why is the subject-matter so inherently embarras- 
sing? What is it about the spectacle of women battling as women 
for recognition and acceptance that is so acutely painful? It is not, 
I hope, that we are ungrateful. If we are inclined to be, then reading 
The Women at Oxford will remind us of our debt to the pioneer 
women and their successors, and to the numbers of men who risked 
making themselves look silly for our sakes, and who now on the 
whole treat us so admirably. But gratitude is not everything; and 
nothing can reconcile us to the thought of having to be the first 
woman to do this, that or the other. And while we are perfectly 
prepared, after hundreds of years of it, to think of some activities 
and practices (such as the holding of Gaudies and the making of 
after-dinner speeches) as suitable, though boring, for men, nothing 
will ever make us feel that this kind of thing is all right for women. 
I hope that we shall never think it all right. Perhaps we are made 
uneasy by the story of women’s struggles for equality because of a 
fear that the strugglers may go too far and try to make us, in the 
future, submit to Gaudies as if we really meant them. 
Mary WARNOCK. 


Approaches to ‘Politics’ 


Social Principles and the Democratic State. s. 1. BENN & R. S. PETERS. 
Allen & Unwin. 32s. 


The Analysis of Political Systems. D. v. VERNEY. Routledge. 28s. 


The last twenty-five years have stultified political philosophy in 
this country. This is partly due to some universities’ practice of 
regarding the history of political theory as the equivalent of political 
theorizing. Such a practice is susceptible to the criticism which 
Bentham made of Savigny’s work. It is not everyone, he sneered, 
who realizes that Savigny substitutes a history of the law for the 
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critical examination of law itself: much as though (he continued) we 
were to substitute for a cookery-book last year’s set of kitchen 
accounts. But it is also partly due to the aridity of the political 
philosophers themselves who have adhered to the new school of 
linguistic analysis. After all, the great themes of political philosophy 
have served as the death threnody of executed kings or the paean 
of emancipated multitudes; and the reduction of these by purely 
verbal considerations, however much it may have contributed to 
lucidity, has annexed them to the logicians’ domain by emptying 
them of any sense that they are socially significant. It is not sur- 
prising that recent advances in political thinking should have been 
made, not by the professional political philosophers at all but by 
creative jurists like Kelsall, sociologists like Weber or Znaniecki 
or Nadel, and social anthropologists like Gluckman. 

Social Principles and the Democratic State may mark the turn 
back towards the old tradition of political philosophy. At least it 
is written by authors who appear to care just as much about the 
upshot of the propositions they examine as the ‘logical status’ which 
may be imputed to them. They are concerned with re-defining 
democracy for an age of group-pressures, and with justifying it, 
even as John Mill did, as the ‘ideally best form of polity’. Yet their 
book is no mere tract but a substantial text of nearly 400 pages. It 
is more than a text book; but it is, equally, a text book of the first 
class. It has three characteristics. The first of these is comprehensive- 
ness. It begins, in Part 1 (Society: its rules and their validity) with 
the ingredients of any discussion of politics: a chapter on moral 
theories, a chapter on legal theories, and an analysis of ‘Rights’: 
Part 2 deals with social principles—justice and equality, and the 
derivative problems of income and property distribution; punish- 
ment; and liberty. Part 3 deals with the State—its sovereignty, 
its relationship with other associations, the grounds of authority, 
and finally, with democracy. A second characteristic is its use 
of the techniques of linguistic analysis to help clarify the meaning 
of classic texts, and to elucidate such concepts as the ‘Summum 
Bonum’ or the ‘General Will’. This is the first comprehensive 
work to proceed on these lines. But its third characteristic is a 
sound and respectful acquaintance with the theoretical concepts 
employed by modern sociologists. The virtues that spring from these 
features are first, an enlightening synthesis of what is new in the 
approaches to exploring political systems, and secondly, a tightly 
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coherent argument: and it is this that makes the book a treatise 
rather than a mere textbook. 

The drawbacks are not so obvious as the manifest virtues and 
perhaps they are not drawbacks at all. They are the concomitants 
of over-emphasis and over-clarity. For instance, it is rightly pointed 
out that there are private associations to which one belongs as auto- 
matically as one ‘belongs’ to a state and from which it is as difficult 
to retire as it is to quit a state; what is not said is that few if any pri- 
vate associations simultaneously possess both of these characteristics 
in this degree; as a state usually does. The authors have been anxious 
to de-emphasize the difference between the state and ‘voluntary’ 
organizations and have succeeded only too well. Politics with a 
capital ‘P’, i.e. public politics is more bloody and ruthless than 
private politics precisely because one cannot vote with one’s feet and 
quit; on the whole, folk have to fight out their differences inside a 
closed arena, not of their own choosing and for causes which have 
been thrust upon them. The other drawback springs from the very 
success of the authors’ techniques. There is a place for every problem 
and every problem is in its place. Students, particularly the mediocre 
ones (that is to say the vast majority) will be forgiveable if they think 
that after Benn and Peters have pronounced, there is nothing more 
to be said. At first reading, certainly, the clarity and indeed the 
reasonableness of the arguments make them appear conclusive. 
But, of course, this is an effect that a good teacher will be able to 
turn to advantage; and we must all own a considerable debt of grati- 
tude to the authors for producing an admirable text in a field that 
is so much frequented by students. 

Mr. Verney, in The Analysis of Political Systems, is also much 
concerned with democracy, but his approach is quite different. He 
is concerned first with generalizing the characteristics and the intent 
behind the different species of governmental structure to be found in 
the modern world; and next to relate these characteristics and inten- 
tions to various theories about the nature and extent of popular 
participation in decision-making. At least, this is the most consistent 
interpretation that can be placed upon his concern: for elsewhere he 
betrays some pre-occupation with an alleged antithesis between an 
approach based on the consideration of governmental structure and 
an approach based on the nature and degree of public participation 
in government; to an extent indeed where he almost became an 
apologist for the analyst of governmental forms. 
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His method is first to consider the so-called ‘theories of govern- 
mental structures’; then theories of mass participation or non- 
participation; and finally to bring both together. In fact his 
‘theories’ of governmental structure are not theories at all. Indeed 
they are not even rationales. They are sets of criteria, criteria for 
differentiating a Parliamentary from a Presidential from an 
‘Assembly’ form of government. A theory would expound how the 
institutions might, ideally, be supposed to work together for a 
defined purpose—which would have to be made specific. 

It is doubtful how far Mr. Verney has succeeded in his objects. 
To begin with, he has selected as the basis of his ‘theories of govern- 
ment’ a classification of three types: the Parliamentary type, the 
Presidential type, and the type called Gouvernement Conventionnel 
or Gouvernement d’ Assemblée. Into this rather tired procrustean bed 
all the governments of the world are fitted, Turkey jostling Switzer- 
land, and Switzerland the Iron Curtain countries as Governments 
d’ Assemblée’. Features like federalism or bicameralism or the 
referendum or recall are all lopped off because they fit not the bed. 
But why this classification? Where is it justified? Admittedly it 
was used by Laferriére in his Droit Constitutionnel, years ago—but 
this is no argument. All classification is operational—why is this 
particular classification more useful to Mr. Verney’s end than 
others? In particular, classification based on the existence or non- 
existence of checks and balances? This would have made Parlia- 
mentarism and Presidentialism and even the Swiss system, sub- 
variants of one governmental form and segregated them from the 
popular democracies which are of an entirely different species; and 
thus avoided the absurdity of classifying Switzerland with the 
U.S.S.R. The reason why the Communist parties approve of 
Gouvernement d’ Assemblée (which seems to puzzle Mr. Verney) is 
precisely because, for obvious reasons, they disapprove of any 
check and balance on their power to legislate and administer; (hence 
there is no independence of the judiciary—another feature omitted 
for Mr. Verney’s procrustean bed). Demonstrations of their attitude 
can be found in Andrei Vishinsky’s treatment of the Separation of 
Powers in his Law of the Soviet State; and in the French Communist 
party’s contribution to the Séances de la Commission de la Consti- 
tution of 1946, when the constitution of the [Vth Republic was 
being adumbrated. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. Verney goes behind the paper 
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constitutions of Part 1, to consider the ‘political process’—the 
dynamics of politics, so to speak. He shows how the ‘classical’ 
theory of democracy has had to be modified by the part played by 
parties and by pressure groups; and then, going further, discusses 
the views that, irrespective of governmental forms, countries are 
‘run’ by either an élite, or an oligarchy, or by a dominant class. 
Much less exceptionable than the first part of the book, this second 
part nevertheless suffers from its (probably deliberate) over-simplifi- 
cation. For instance, Mr. Verney’s definitions of an ‘élite’ are drawn 
from G. D. H. Cole, Floyd Hunter, and Lasswell; but nowhere is 
the originator of the concept, Vilfredo Pareto, quoted for his arche- 
typal definition. And this omission is serious, for Pareto’s definition 
is significantly different from Mr. Verney’s. Mr. Verney emphasized 
the choiceness of the élite and is doubtful whether the term ‘élite’ 
‘covers both the leadership and the stratum of society from which 
leaders usually come—’. For Pareto however, the original term is 
gli eletti which we might just as well have translated as ‘the elect’ 
as to have borrowed the French term ‘élite’ from the French transla- 
tion. Furthermore he made it clear that his ‘elect’ were simply the 
people who were at the top of their particular trees—whether this 
were robbery or the writing of literature; thus the element of social 
approbation is absent from his definition. Furthermore he made it 
clear that there was, among the various categories of ‘eletti’, a 
category of political ‘eletti’, the top-men in politics. This is all crude, 
but certainly fresher and more intelligible than the warmed-over 
elucubrations of Floyd Hunters and the like. It was Pareto, and not 
contemporary Americans who launched and elaborated the notion 
that forms of government were irrelevant, and the character of the 
élites the only fact of significance. 

In the final chapter Mr. Verney attempts to synthesize the 
approaches of his first and second parts: what he styles the approach 
by ‘government’ or the approach by the ‘political process’, i.e. be- 
tween those whose main interest is with the ‘nature of government’ 
and those whose main interest is the ‘political process and the 
nature of participation’. Now it is true that some political scientists 
—(mostly the ‘contemporary historians’)}—tend to be much more 
concerned with mass movements and ideologies than with the 
niceties of the governmental system, which they find rather tedious. 
But the point is that for many countries, surely, they are right. For 
in many countries the constitution is a mere facade, an inoperative 
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scrap of paper which is not worth studying; for instance in many 
countries of Latin America, or the Middle East. Mr. Verney goes 
beyond recognizing this, however. He says that the difference between 
the governmental and the participation theorist is nowhere better 
illustrated than by their respective approaches to the analysis of 
British politics: the former starts with the central government, then 
Parliament, and ends with parties and pressure groups while the 
latter work through the opposite order. This seems directly contrary 
to one’s teaching experience: which is that the choice of a starting 
point is simply a heuristic device, and that wherever one starts, it 
is always in medias res. Texts on British government sometimes 
begin at one end and sometimes at the other. 

The real question however is whether this antithesis between the 
Structure of Government and Political Process is a true one. Surely 
not! The two approaches are different sides of the same coin. 
Government is, in one respect, a set of people designated and 
co-operating by various rules and procedures: this is to stress its 
structural or associational aspect. In another respect however, 
Government is a set of rules and procedures by which various 
persons are designated and authorized to take decisions: this is to 
stress its procedural and dynamic aspect. It would be very improper, 
in the course of teaching, to let either aspect out of one’s sight. 

S. E. Finer. 


The Cells of Change 


Studies in the History of Education 1780-1870. BRIAN SIMON. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 37s. 6d. 


The history of education was once described by H. G. Wells as 
‘a series of little teaching chaps trying to overtake and tack down 
a carpet that was blowing away in front of a gale. . . .” The ‘little 
teaching chaps’ whom Brian Simon has exhumed for us in this 
entertaining book, had an Aeolian capacity for unleashing the winds 
of change that blew down many a dark corridor of early nineteenth 
century schools and colleges. Indeed the book itself blows dust off 
many groups previously overlaid by time. The faces that stare at 
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us from the new and attractive illustrations are barometric in 
quality: Joseph Priestley and Erasmus Darwin helped initiate com- 
plex changes in the climate of opinion of their times. This climate in 
turn affected existing and projected institutions. Not unnaturally, 
the author charts the cellular structure of the reforming groups: the 
societies which threw up not only ideas, but programmes, policies, 
and above all practical expedients and institutions. Every sect ends 
in a church, and the secular theology of many of these groups ended 
in colleges. The most secular evangelist of all, The Society of 
Rational Religionists founded by Robert Owen, actually organized 
a diocesan system. 

Bridging the flats of educational history by utilizing the recent 
research of historians of science like the Clows, R. E. Schofield, 
Dr. S. Lilley and F. D. Klingender, historians of ideas like R. P. K. 
Pankhurst and J. F. C. Harrison, and crowning the approaches and 
exits with authoritative syntheses of other more general histories, it 
reads pleasantly and fluently. Amongst the resurrected figures, 
Rowland Detrosier’s appearance is welcomed. Perhaps this is an act 
of filial piety for one whose roots lie in Manchester. 

No tomes have been left unturned by the author in his quest for 
material to build his broad highway. Nor in building it has he 
dropped any bricks. The alignment is straight and true, with only 
here and there a passing glance at the minor lanes on the left. He 
is particularly effective in his deployment of the evidence given by 
Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist, before the Public Schools Com- 
mission: the real hinge of his story (and indeed, the hinge of much 
contemporary argument). H. H. Vaughan, an Arnoldian, asked: 


In a political point of view, is not that not only an unhealthy but also 
a dangerous state of things in some respects, that the material world 
should be very much better known by the middle classes of society 
than by the upper classes? 


Sir Charles Lyell replied: 


Certainly, and I think it is particularly so in reference to the teaching 
in this country by the clergy, and a vast proportion of the university 
men are going into the Church. In order to bring their knowledge 
more into unison with that of the artisans, it is particularly desirable 
that a certain portion of science should be taught. 
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If I were a publisher, I should have given it the sub-title The 
Apprehension of Science: for the ambiguities in this convey the 
difficulties facing the Establishment and those outside, from what 
was the problem: the reconciliation of science and social reform. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


Elegiac Despair 


Charles Eliot Norton: Apostle of Culture in a Democracy. KERMIT 
VANDERBILT. The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 44s. 


Charles Eliot Norton was among the earliest to strike that elegiac 
note of despair for culture which the twentieth century has found 
congenial and appropriate. Describing one of his lectures at Rad- 
cliffe, Josephine Preston Peabody wrote: 


Professor Norton lectured in Italian 4 this afternoon. The dear old 
man looks so mildly happy and benignant while he regrets everything 
in the age and country . . . so contented while he gently tells us it 
were better for us had we never been born in this degenerate and 


unlovely age . . . that I remain fixed between wrath and unwilling 
affection. 


One of the satisfying things about this kind of ‘despair’ is that 
it is often accompanied by energy and industry, and the melancholy 
note by a good deal of practical enterprise, if not toughness of 
spirit. The practical enterprise at least is duly noted by William 
James in a letter to his sister written in 1891: 


Charles Eliot Norton, I see, receives the bequest of Lowell’s manu- 
scripts, etc. The way that man gets his name stuck to every greatness 
is fabulous . . . Dante, Goethe, Ruskin, Fitzgerald, Chauncey Wright, 
and now Lowell. His name will dominate all the literary history of 
this epoch. . . . He is our foyer de lumiéres, and the worst of it is 
that he does all the chores therewith connected, and practically fills 
the position rather better, than if he were the genuine article. 


Mr. Kermit Vanderbilt’s Charles Eliot Norton: Apostle of Cul- 
ture in a Democracy is both an excellent and a disappointing book. 
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As far as Norton’s career goes it is thorough, lucid, and graceful; 
but it leaves one curiously uncertain about Norton himself. As a 
personality Norton remains elusive; at best, a rack from which to 
hang certain often repeated academic anecdotes. Perhaps the diffi- 
culties were insurmountable. Norton made a fetish of privacy ir a 
world which he saw given over monstrously to the horrors of per- 
sonal publicity. But it is not, after all, the absence of ‘private’ 
details one regrets; rather, it is the absence of a ‘felt’ centre in which 
the social reformer, the art historian, the précieux and the puritan, 
the cultural pessimist and the hopeful propagandist, might merge 
as one persuasive identity. The photograph of Norton in his old 
age that decorates the dust jacket convinces one that much more 
than a platform identity was involved to explain his various roles. 

Shortly after Norton’s death in 1908, Henry James, who thought 
better of Harvard’s first professor of art history than his brother 
William did, wrote a tribute which was later reprinted in Notes on 
Novelists. James had a certain advantage over Mr. Vanderbilt since 
he was content to rely largely on the resources of his style and 
imagination to evoke the figure of Norton for the reader. Whether 
accurate or not, the image James gives us is palpable and con- 
vincing, and contains several clues to what the mainspring of 
Norton’s personality must have been. Speaking of Norton’s early 
and long-sustained taste for Europe, James says: 


On the whole side of taste and association his choice was thus betimes 
for conscious exile . . .; but it was at the same time for freedom of 
exhortation and a play of ironic comment less restricted, after all, 
in the clear American air, than on ground more pretentiously 
enclosed. . . . 


Norton was a propagandist for culture of a kind which the con- 
ditions of national life have encouraged in America more than in 
England. With small equipment and greater problems to cope with 
than Matthew Arnold had, he yet belongs to the same general type, 
but with a difference. Despite his professional pessimism, there is 
almost a touch of Benjamin Franklin in the list of his various 
projects: in his strong penchant for the practical; his ability to found 
successful societies for cultural purposes; to establish night schools 
in Boston, and to rescue Niagara Falls from the spoilers; to conserve 
forests, improve slum housing, and encourage paperbacks as early 
as 1864 by volunteering (without success) to edit Shakespeare’s 
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plays for the five million readers of ‘Beadle’s Dime Novels’. In these 
projects, and others like them, we glimpse an irrepressible optimism 
and faith in American possibilities. Such a list is in itself a justifica- 
tion of James’s contention that Norton required an unrestricted air 
which would permit him freely to exhort and ironically to comment. 
Such a disposition drove him back to America from Europe just as 
surely as it had driven Cooper back years before. There is some 
point in the comparison because the two men in their more intense 
moments of cultural crankiness often resemble each other. They 
share, at such times, a tradition between them. 

Perhaps the heart of Norton’s exhortations to America is sug- 
gested in a passage like this one which Mr. Vanderbilt quotes from 
one of Norton’s letters: 


The growth of wealth and of selfish individualism which accompanies 
it (and corrupts many who are not rich) seems to weaken all properly 
social motives and efforts. Men in cities and towns feel much less 
relations with their neighbours than of old; there is less civic 
patriotism; less sense of spiritual and moral community. This is due 
in part to other causes, but mainly to the selfishness of the indivi- 
dualism in a well-to-do democracy. 


The organic cultural life which, in his works on art, he saw as 
centering in the medieval cathedrals, or which he found in Pericles’ 
Athens, is behind his recognition of its absence from American life. 
Democracy, wherever found, loomed more threateningly every year. 
On his last trip to Italy, he wrote of the changes he observed at Lake 
Como: 


As in Venice so here. . . . The little smoky steamers are puffing about 
with bustling speed too constantly, there are too many second-class 
travellers with their second-class style, the vulgar democracy invades 
the sacred retreats of the Muses, and here at Bellagio the hotels and 
the shops for travellers give to the edge of the lake the air of a cheap 
modern watering place, a place of trivialities and trinkets and dust 
and fashion . .. 


Yet he could also write with creditable inconsistency of a kind 
that has often done honour to the most intelligent of American 
writers: 


If vulgarity is taking the place of refinement among the upper classes, 
yet we may be content in reflecting that these upper classes are but 
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Arthurian Literature in the 
Middle Ages 


A COLLABORATIVE HISTORY 
EDITED BY ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 
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few compared with the multitude of the lower class that are rising 
from degradation into comparative civilization and comfort. 


James was perfectly right in discovering a tension in Norton’s 
sensibility based on his double loyalty to America and Europe. This 
is the source of many apparent contradictions in his writings, and, 
one feels, it is the essential reality behind his successive masks. The 
most penetrating native critics of American society have been those 
who have endured such a tension, and if Norton has left us no large 
or consistent body of criticism, his insights occasionally rank with 
the best. He was often unforgivably limited in his point of view, 
particularly in his judgments on contemporary literature. Neverthe- 
less, his sensibility often anticipated the temper of the ’twenties, as 
in his taste for Dante and Donne; and the conception of tradition 
and culture he taught Harvard undergraduates seemed to look for- 
ward to the early essays of T. S. Eliot. 

MakRIus BEWLEY. 
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In this book Dr. George, Lecturer in Psychology at Bristol Uni- 
versity, gives his views on the direction that will be taken by the 
application of automatic techniques in industry. He pictures our 
society as one driven by sheer economic necessity towards a vast 
increase in the employment of automatic machinery, to manufacture, 
to transport, to administer, to design and even to entertain. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, Dr. George 
poses the problem: automation will come, are we ready to adapt 
ourselves to the changes in our way of life which will accompany 
it? The second part sketches in the technical background to auto- 
mation: communication theory, computers, servo systems, etc. 
Thirdly, he considers the social consequences of automation. 

This final section could be the most interesting and important in 
the book. Instead, it turns out to be disappointingly vague and 
shallow. Dr. George’s utopia is a world of idleness and longevity 
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in which he hopes for the survival of the idea of individual freedom 
even if, as he suggests, man’s creative instincts should become out- 
moded and his religion discarded. The reviewer will not be alone 
in finding it difficult to believe that the slavery of machines is in 
any way preferable to the freedom of God’s service. 
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